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DORINDA 


CHAPTER  1. 


'  Disdain  and  scorn  ride  sparkling  in  her  eyes, 
Misprising  what  they  look  on  ;  and  her  wit 
Values  itself  so  highly,  that  to  her 
All  matter  else  seems  weak.     She  cannot  love, 
Nor  take  no  shape  nor  project  of  affection, 
She  is  so  self-endeared  !' 

*  Some  unborn  sorrow,  ripe  in  fortune's  womb, 
Is  coming  toward  me ;  and  my  inward  soul, 
With  nothing  trembles  !' 

HE  new  batch   of  visitors  had 
arrived.     One  evening  a  lady, 
who  was  examining  the  curi- 
osities in  one  of  the  glass-cases,  exclaimed 
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at  the  beauty  of  a  small  enamelled 
box,  set  in  filagree  silver ;  and  begged 
to  know  its  history.  The  Comtesse 
good-naturedly  took  it  out.  and  opening  it, 
showed  an  inscription  inside  the  lid,  stat- 
ing it  had  been  a  gift  from  the  wicked 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  and  that  it  was  a 
*  poison-box  ;'  for,  upon  touching  a  spring, 
a  silver  tongue,  forked  like  a  serpent's, 
sprang  up,  and  pricked  the  hand  that  held  it. 

'  But  I  have  two  others,'  added  the 
Comtesse ;  '  one  given  by  Charles  IX., 
and  the  other  by  Marie  Stuart ;  but  I  do 
not  see  them  here  !  Voyons  !  How  very 
strange !  They  were  all  together.  They 
must  have  been  placed  in  the  wrong  case  !' 

But  search  was  made  high  and  low  ; — 
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the  missing  jewels  were  nowhere  to  be  found, 
and,  upon  going  over  one  or  two  other 
glass-cases,  many  valuables  were  missed  ! 

The  Comtesse  was  inconsolable,  but 
not  more  so  than  Monsieur  de  Bonneval, 
who  aided  in  the  search,  and  was  most 
excited  and  indignant  at  the  loss.  The 
guests  were  all  much  distressed,  and  thus 
the  evening,  which  had  begun  so  pleas- 
antly, ended  in  consternation ! 

At  the  midday  dejeuner,  however,  the 
next  day,  Monsieur  de  Bonneval,  to  the 
great  relief  of  all  present,  announced  that 
the  missing  jewels  were,  after  all,  not  lost ! 
but  that  he  remembered  seeing  them  not 
long  ago  at  the  Comtesse's  jeweller  in  Paris, 
whither  they  had  been  sent  to  be  cleaned  ; 
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and  that  the  housekeeper  in  Paris  had  been 
written  to  and  desired  to  forward  them  at 
once  by  a  trusty  messenger,  but  that,  this 
functionary  being  absent  on  a  holiday,  the 
Comtesse  could  not  hear  from  her  for  a 
few  days. 

The  Comtesse  heard  Monsieur  de 
Bonneval's  statement  with  apparent  sur- 
prise, and  assured  him  he  was  mistaken ; 
but  he  was  so  positive  as  to  having  him- 
self 5<?^?i  them  at  the  jeweller's  that,  per- 
force, she  was  convinced. 

During  the  dejeuner,  the  post  arrived, 
and  a  letter  was  brought  to  Monsieur  de 
Bonneval,  who,  after  reading  it,  looked 
much  annoyed,  and  said  to  the  Comtesse: 

^Ma   cousine!      What   is   to   be   done? 
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This  is  a  letter  from  my  old  Portuguese 
friend,  the  Baron  de  Lerida.' 

'  I  never  heard  of  him,'  said  the  Comtesse. 

'  Oh !  you  must.  He  is  a  very  old 
friend  of  mine, — and  stone  deaf,  poor  old 
fellow  !  and  the  only  happiness  he  knows 
is  collecting  curiosities,  and  visiting  the 
collections  of  other  people.  He  is  dying 
to  see  yours — in  fact,  to  pay  you  a  visit. 
But,  ma  chere^  that  is  quite  impossible. 
I  could  not  inflict  such  an  old  bore  upon 
you.  If  it  were  only  himself,  poor  old 
man !  I  should  not  mind ;  for  I  could 
have  relieved  you  of  him ;  but  he  is 
always  obliged,  in  consequence  of  deli- 
cate health,  to  travel  under  the  charge 
of  an  old  Portuguese  servant,  who  speaks 
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nothing  but  his  own  language.  I  think 
you  had  better  catch  the  old  baron,  ma 
cousine,  and  put  him  under  one  of  your 
glass-cases,  as  an  antediluvian  curiosity ! 
But,  joking  apart,  how  can  I  get  out  of 
it  ?     I  will  write  to  say  the  Chateau  is  full/ 

'  Oh,  poor  old  man  !  let  him  come,'  said 
the  Comtesse,  kindly.  ^  There  is  plenty 
of  room,  and  I  daresay  he  won't  stay  very 
long.     Pray ! — pray  don't  refuse  him  !' 

'  Oh,  thank  you,  dear  Marie  !  How  kind 
you  are !  He  will  arrive  to-morrow,  or 
the  next  day,  if  I  give  him  leave.  I  will 
write  at  once.' 

So  the  old  Portuguese  arrived  the  next 
evening,  was  courteously  received  by  the 
benevolent   Comtesse,    expressed    himself 
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overwhelmed  by  her  condescension,  and 
apologised  humbly  for  his  servant's  pres- 
ence and  his  own  affliction. 

Meantime  Monsieur  de  Bonneval,  an- 
xious to  relieve  the  Comtesse  of  his  some- 
what antiquatedly  ceremonious  friend's 
presence,  carried  him  off,  (as  soon  after 
his  arrival  as  he  could  with  civility  do  so,) 
to  inspect  the  glass-cases,  the  contents  of 
which  seemed  to  overwhelm  the  old  virtuoso 
with  admiration.  He  was  in  due  course 
presented  to  the  prince  and  princess,  and 
plaintively  expressed  his  regret  at  his  in- 
ability '  to  hear  and  enjoy  the  sweet 
sounds  which  must  emanate  from  so 
perfect  a  mouth  as  madame's,'  and  com- 
plimented the  prince  on  so  lovely  a  bride, 
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whose  musical  talents,  he  declared,  were 
spoken  of  far  and  wide. 

Finally,  with  many  excuses,  the  deaf  old 
baron  entreated  Monsieur  de  Bonneval  to 
ask  the  Comtesse's  leave  for  his  servant 
(Pedro)  to  wait  behind  his  chair  during  din- 
ner, adding  that '  he  alone  knew  his  afflicted 
master's  wants.'  Leave  was  of  course  given 
at  once,  and  the  old  man  subsided, — seem- 
ing perfectly  happy. 

At  dinner  that  night,  Dorinda,  clad  in 
simple  white,  with  no  ornament  but  the 
girdle  of  precious  stones,  looked  especially 
lovely,  and  was  in  the  highest  spirits.  The 
prince  watched  his  wife  with  pride  and 
delight ;  but  great  would  have  been  his  sur- 
prise had  he  remarked  the  expression  of  the 
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Portuguese  servant  Pedro's  face,  when  first 
he  beheld  her  ! — and  greater  still,  had  he 
overheard  the  few  words  hastily  exchanged 
between  Pedro  and  his  master ;  the  latter 
apparently  forgetting  his  deafness,  and  the 
former  his  Portuguese,  when  he  said,  in 
excellent  French, 

*Allons — ^j'y  suis  !' 

'  Mais  comment  done  ?' 

'  Notre  joli  vis-a-vis.' 

'  Pst !' 

The  evening  passed  pleasantly  enough ; 
and  the  baron  was  no  trouble,  being  ap- 
propriated by  Monsieur  de  Bonneval,  who 
took  him  all  over  the  old  house,  even  into 
the  visitors'  rooms ! 
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The  next  mornino:  Dorinda,  simply  but 
beautifully  dressed,  descended  into  the 
rose-garden  to  pluck  a  bunch  of  flowers, 
wherewith  to  adorn  her  gown.  As  she 
flitted  in  and  out  of  the  rose-bushes,  like 
a  beautiful  dragon-fly,  she  little  knew  how 
cautiously  she  was  being  watched  from 
one  of  the  Chateau  casements. 

Singing  a  graceful  little  French  ballad, 
she  returned  into  the  house,  and  was  care- 
lessly passing  through  the  museum  galler}', 
when  she  was  confronted  by  the  old  Baron 
de  Lerida  and  his  servant.  Smilingly  she 
wished  the  baron  '  Good-morning,'  when  the 
servant  pushed  forward,  an  d ,  wi  the  ut  a  word, 
displaced  his  long  beard  and  moustache ! 

In  a  moment  Dorinda  recognised  Au- 
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guste  Lamenotte,  the  coiffeur  of  Glittersea, 
her  old  helpmate,  and  whilom  useful  slave  ! 
She  stopped, — gazed  stupidly  at  him  ;  then 
— a  confused  rush  of  memories, — her  school- 
life,  the  "Woodcocks,  the  cheque,  her  first 
lover, — all  seemed  to  rise  as  phantoms 
before  her,  arresting  the  very  flow  of  her 
life-blood ;  and  when  the  Frenchman 
slowly  pointed,  first  at  her,  and  then 
threateningly  at  the  glass-case,  she  lost  all 
control  over  herself,  and  giving  one  shriek, 
'  Auguste  !'  she  fell  heavily  to  the  ground. 
That  shriek  had  been  heard,  not  only  by  the 
immediate  cause  of  it,  but  also  by  another, 
who  had  been  anxiously  awaiting  Dorinda's 
return.  The  prince  rushed  into  the  gallery, 
and,  with  amazement  stamped  on  his  coun- 
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tenance,  wound  his  arms  tenderly  round 
his  (really  this  time)  unconscious  wife,  and 
carried  her  into  her  own  apartments. 

After  laying  her  gently  on  her  bed,  he 
called  Estelle,  and  did  not  leave  her  till 
she  gave  signs  of  returned  consciousness ; 
then,  with  a  look  of  determination  on  his 
face,  but  a  curious  sinking  at  his  heart, 
and  a  dread — he  knew  not  of  what — he 
left  the  room  in  search  of  the  baron  and 
his  servant,  to  find  out  from  them,  if 
possible,  the  cause  of  his  wife's  fainting. 

Thinking  to  find  the  baron  in  the 
garden,  he  was  hastily  passing  the  Com- 
tesse's  private  rooms,  when  the  door  of 
her  boudoir  opened,  and,  to  his  surprise,  the 
very  men  he  sought  issued  therefrom  ;  and, 
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approaching  tlie  prince  with  much  respect, 
informed  him  that  the  Comtesse  cl'Alem- 
berg  requested  an  interview  with  him  for 
a  few  minutes. 

The  prince  entered  the  Comtesse's  room 
and  found  that  lady  in  an  agony  of 
distress,  walking  up  and  down  and  wring- 
ing her  hands.  As  soon  as  she  was  aware 
of  Prince  Bernard's  presence,  she  stood  as 
though  rooted  to  the  spot,  and  unable  to 
meet  his  gaze ;  then,  covering  her  face 
with  her  hands  and  bursting  into  tears, 
she  threw  herself  on  the  sofa. 

The  prince  stood,  pale  and  still,  like  a 
statue  ;  and,  feeling  convinced  that  some- 
thing crushing  must  follow  all  these  signs 
of  emotion,  he  said,  gently  : 
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'  Marie,  you  wished  to  speak  with 
me?' 

'Oh,  Bernard!'  said  the  sobbing  woman, 
'you  and  I  have  known  and  loved  each 
other  for  so  many  years — and  that  it 
should  have  come  to  this — to  this  !' 

'  To  what,  madame  ?'  inquired  the  prince, 
sternly ;  then  he  added,  more  tenderly : 
'  Marie,  calme-toi.  Nous,  nous  aimons 
toujours,  n'est  ce  pas  ?  ainsi, — dis-moi 
tout?' 

'  Listen,  Bernard  !  You  know  my 
history.  Nothing  was  hidden  from  you  ; 
you  know  how  dearly  I  loved  you — ah  ! 
God  only  knows  that,  but  He  would  not 
let  that  be !  So  I  married  another — a 
good,  just  man,  who  I  respected.     I  told 
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him  the  truth — that  my  heart  had  gone 
out  to  you  years  before  ;  but,  just  because 
he  knew  this,  and  trusted  me,  I  was  all 
the  more  anxious  to  give  him  all  wifely 
devotion  and  respect !  Well, — he  was  full 
of  pride  of  race,  and  I,  alas !  had  no 
child,  so  he  collected  all  the  remem- 
brances of  his  ancestors,  and  made  them 
what  they  are  now — the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  France ;  and  although,  in 
his  great  love  for  me,  he  left  them  to  me 
for  my  life,  I  only  hold  them  as  a  sacred 
trust,  which  at  my  death  is  to  be  de- 
livered intact  to  Charles  de  Bonneval. 
Bernard^  I  have  hoarded  these  treasures 
for  my  husband's  sake,  and  felt  them  to 
be — as  I  say — sacred  things ;  but,  believe 
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me,  had  I  known,  or  even  suspected,  what 
would  happen  concerning  them,  I  would 
have  burned  them  all — if  by  doing  so  I 
could  have  saved — saved ' 

She  hesitated,  seemingly  too  distressed 
to  finish  the  sentence. 

The  prince  stood  by  her,  still  calm,  but 
looking  perplexed. 

'  Well— well,  Marie  ?'  he  said. 

She  proceeded : 

*  Bernard,  my  husband's  cousin,  Charles 
de  Bonneval,  chanced  to  come  here  the  very 
day  of  the — the  robbery,  and,  oh !  Ber- 
nard, he  is  a  born  lawyer  !  All  head — no 
heart ! — no  tenderness, — no  pity  !  He  in- 
sisted that  all  means  should  be  taken  to 
discover  the  historical  gems.' 
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'  I  thought,'  said  the  prince,  '  that  they 
had  been  discovered — that  they  were  in 
Paris?' 

'  Charles  said  so,'  answered  the  Com- 
tesse,  bitterly ;  '  and  made  me  think  so 
also,  and  only  this  day,  half-an-hour  ago, 
— but  he  lied, — did  he  tell  me  the 
means  he  had  taken  (the  base  means,  I 
call  them)  of  discovering  the — the ' 

*Well,  Marie,  why  do  you  hesitate? 
The  thief^  I  suppose  you  would  have 
said  !     But  what  has  this  to  do  with  me  T 

'  Well,  Bernard,  they  say  the  thief  must 
be  in  the  house,  and  the  jewels  also ;  for 
Charles  has  had  every  person  that  has 
come  in,  or  gone  out  of  the  Chateau, 
watched — followed;  no  parcels,   no  boxes 
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have  been  permitted  to  leave  the  house. 
And — oh,  Bernard, — believe  me, — I  was 
innocent  of  the  scandal  Charles  de  Bonneval 
has  brought  upon  us  !  He  did  not  rest  till 
he  obtained  two  detectives, — and  they 
arrived, — and  I  innocently  received  them 
as — the  Baron  de  Lerida  and  his  Portu- 
guese servant !' 

Here  the  prince  started  as  though  he 
had  been  stung,  while  the  Comtesse 
continued : 

'The  servant,  Pedro, — supposed  to  be 
an  illiterate  Portuguese,  dined  and  lived 
with  the  servants, — taking  account  of  all 
he  heard  and  saw ;  while  the  other — the 
baron Oh  !  Bernard,  I  cannot,  can- 
not say  it !' 
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The  prince  looked  hopelessly  mys- 
tified. 

'  But,  Marie,  who  do  they  suspect  ? 
Why  have  you  sent  for  me?  Ah  !  is  it 
Dorinda's  maid,  Estelle  ?' 
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CHAPTER  II. 

I  am  a  gentleman,"  111  be  sworn  thou  art : 
Thy  tongue,  thy  face,  thy  limbs,  actions  and  spirit 
Do  give  thee  five-fold  blazon.' 


T  that  moment,  much  to  the 
Comtesse's  perturbation  and 
distress,  Dorinda  walked  ma- 
jestically into  the  room.  She  looked  pale, 
wild,  but  she  said,  defiantly  : 

*  What  is  all  this  fuss  about  ?  I 
thought  the  jewels  were  found !  Es- 
telle  tells  me  the  thief  has  been  discov- 
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ered,  and  that '  (looking  witheringly  at 
the  shrinking  Comtesse)  '  our  hostess  has 
set  detectives  to  watch — both  below  and 
above  stairs!  A  curious  j)hase  of  hospi- 
tality—truly !' 

She  spoke  mockingly- — scathingly,  but 
with  a  look  of  horror — of  terror  in  her 
eyes.  Suddenly  there  was  an  authori- 
tative knock  at  the  door,  and  the  j^seudo 
baron  and  his  servant  (the  latter  now 
without  his  beard,  and  displaying  openly 
the  Y/ell-known  features  of  Auguste 
Laraenotte)  entered  the  room,  and  in- 
formed the  unhappy  Comtesse  that  as 
Monsieur  de  Bonneval  had  put  the  case 
into  the  hands  of  the  Law,  a  general 
search   must   be    made,    equally  amongst 
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visitors'  and  servants'  boxes ;  so  they 
begged  that  all  keys  of  all  the  inmates 
of  the  Chateau  might  be  given  up  at 
once. 

Dorinda  was  the  first  to  speak.  With 
ineflPable  contempt,  she  answered  haughtily 
that  '  her  maid  kept  her  keys,  and  they  had 
better  apply  to  her  for  them.' 

'  We  have  already  done  so,'  respectfully 
answered  Lamenotte,  'and  she  has  given 
us  all, — except  one, — that  of  the  princess's 
jewel-case.' 

'  And  that,'  answered  Dorinda,  flushing 
up  furiously,  ^  I  refuse  to  give !  No  one 
opens  my  private  box  but  myself.' 

The  prince,  however,  seeing  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  case,  sjDoke  out  decidedly. 
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^  You  do  not  understand,  Dorinda  ;  you 
must  give  up  the  key.  Give  it  to  me, 
dear,  I  will  open  the  box  for  them !' 

The  princess  stared  helplessly  at  her 
husband,  and  left  the  room  with  him, 
followed  closely  by  Lamenotte.  On  arriv- 
ing at  the  door  of  her  own  apartment  she 
passionately  refused  to  allow  the  detective 
to  enter,  but  he  insisted — upon  which  she 
began  to  weep,  and  implored  her  husband 
not  to  allow  such  an  indignity. 

'  My  dear  wife,'  he  reasoned,  *  it  is  the  law; 
you  are  not  alone  called  upon  to  prove  your 
innocence, — every  other  soul  in  the  Chateau 
is  subjected  to  the  same  annoyance  !' 

'Then  I  refuse!'  she  childishly  reiter- 
ated.    '  I  will  not  submit  to  such  an  insult !' 
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The  prince  became  annoyed,  and  with 
an  expression  on  his  face  that  Dorinda  had 
once  or  twice  seen  before,  and  which  she 
trembled  to  see  to-day,  he  said,  angrily : 

^  The  key,  madame, — the  key  !' 

*  Key  oi  ivhatT  cried  Dorinda,  weakly 
and  irritably. 

^The  key  of  the  jewel-case,  Madame  la 
Princesse,'  said  Lamenotte,  coldly ;  *  and,' 
pardon^  but  I  can  waste  no  more  time ;  if 
the  key  is  not  to  be  found,  the  case  must 
be  forced  open !' 

'  Bernard !'  cried  the  wretched  woman, 
'  can't  you  trust  me  ?  The  enamels  are 
not  there !'  and,  forgetting  herself  in  her 
agony  of  fear,  she  turned  to  Lamenotte 
and  said : 
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'  Augnste^  help  mef 

The  prince  looked  thunderstruck ! 

'Who  is  this  "Auguste"?'  he  said, 
fairly  losing  all  patience.  '  There  is  some 
secret  I  have  not  fathomed ;  I  never  heard 
of  this  man  before,  and  yet — you  faint 
when  you  see  him  first,  you  call  him  by 
name,  you ' 

'I  will  wait  no  longer,  madame,'  said 
Lamenotte,  '  the  prince  must  know  all.* 

Casting  herself  on  her  husband's  breast, 
Dorinda  said, 

'Husband!' 

But  Lamenotte's  words  had  torn  the 
veil  of  doubt  from  the  husband's  eyes,  and, 
starting  back,  he  said,  hoarsely, 

'  Keep    oiF,    madame !      Nothing    but 
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honour  rests  on  a  breast  covered  with 
scars  and  medals !  The  key,  madame, — the 
key!' 

'Take  it,  then!'  said  Dorinda,  with  an 
evil  look  in  her  eyes,  and  throwing  it  on 
the  table  ;  but,  as  the  prince  seized  it, 
once  more  she  put  her  hand  on  his.  '  For 
the  last  time,'  she  said,  excitedly,  '  as 
you  value  your  peace  of  mind, — my  happi- 
ness— let  me  open  the  box  first !  There 
are  letters — secrets  there,  which  you  would 
be  too  much  of  a  gentleman — too  loyal 
a  man — to  pry  into,  for — they  are  not 
all  mine!' 

With  an  impatient  jerk,  he  released 
his  hand  from  hers,  and,  opening  the 
gold  and  velvet  casket   (one  of  his  first 
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gifts  to  her),  he  raised  a  silken  cover, 
then — be  uttered  a  cry,  as  if  shot  through 
the  heart !  For,  laid  on  the  top  was  a 
letter,  in  his  wife's  writing,  addressed  to 
'Sir  Guy  DeverelL'  By  its  side  lay  a 
packet  of  other  letters,  in  a  man's  hand, 
some  of  which,  he  saw,  began,  '  My  own 
sweet  Dorinda !'  '  My  own  !'  '  My  Princess  \ 
of  Love  !'  Contemptuously  he  tossed  them 
over  once,  to  see  the  signatures ;  and 
'Your  own  Guy,'  'Your  true  love  Guy,' 
&c.,  completed  the  discovery! — He  turned 
to  look  at  his  wife,  but  like  Guinivere,  she 
lay  prone  upon  the  ground,  hiding  her 
face  with  her  hands. 

Auguste,  who  had  been  a  forgotten  but 
deeply  interested   witness   of    the   scene, 
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now  came  forward,  and,  lifting  the  tray 
of  the  jewel-box  for  further  inspection, 
— beheld  what  he  searched  for  ! 

'Ah!  voila  mon  affaire!'  he  said;  and, 
heeding  not  the  unhappy  husband's  agony 
at  this  fresh  disclosure,  he  carefully  select- 
ed the  enamels  from  the  other  jewels, 
and,  quitting  the  room,  left  husband  and 
wife  together. 

The  prince  once  more  looked  at  his 
prostrate  wife,  then  thromng  the  letters 
towards  her,  and  dashing  the  casket  on 
the  ground, — leaving  the  costly  fragments 
and  the  glittering  jewels  scattered  over  the 
floor  in  all  directions, — he  said, 

*  Take  your  "  true  love's "  letters,  ma- 
dame.     I  scorn   to    touch  them !     Hence- 
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forth  you  and  I  are  strangers.  I  will 
never  see  you  more  !' 

Striding  from  the  room,  he  was  gone 
from  her  sight,  and  she  still  lay  upon  the 
ground,  where  she  was  found  some  time 
after,  and  lifted  tenderly  by  her  maid, 
Estelle,  whose  heart  felt  heavy  and  sore 
for  her  mistress ;  for  she  had  heard 
all,  and  dreaded  the  future  which  she 
knew  must  be  in  store  for  the  princess,  — 
and  perhaps  for  herself  also  ! 

As  soon  as  the  prince  left  his  wife's 
room,  he  called  for  Auguste  Lamenotte, 
and  had  a  long  conversation  with  him. 
What  he  heard  never  transpired ;  but  we 
may  be  certain  the  coiffeur  did  not  spare 
the  woman   who   had   scorned   him,   and 
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that  he  ruthlessly  exposed  to  the  shame- 
stricken  and  unhappy  husband  the  story 
of  her  evil  girlhood. 

The  prince,  after  the  interview,  retired 
to  his  own  apartments,  where  he  wrote 
two  letters ;  one  to  the  Comtesse,  confess- 
ing his  wife's  guilt,  and  saying  a  few  bitter 
words  concerning  his  own  agony  of  shame  ; 
then,  in  the  presence  of  the  detectives,  be 
placed  tbe  enamels  in  a  small  box,  which 
he  sealed,  and  carried  himself  into  the 
Comtesse's  boudoir,  where  he  found  her 
still  sobbing  on  the  sofa.  As  he  approach- 
ed her,  she  threw  herself  at  his  feet, 
and,  clasping  his  knees,  would  have 
spoken  words  of  comfort,  but  he  held 
up  his  shaking  hand,  as  if  imploring 
silence  ;    and,    raising  her   gently,    kissed 
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her  furrowed  cheek — and  left  the  room. 
Then,  after  deep  thought,  and  a  long 
consultation  with  Monsieur  de  Bonneval, 
he  wrote  another  letter. 

In  about  two  hours'  time  Dorinda 
heard  a  carriage  roll  up  to  the  princi- 
pal entrance,  and  drive  away.  Estelle 
then  brought  her  in  a  letter ;  she  took 
it  eagerly  from  her  hand, — it  was  from 
the  prince,  and  ran  as  follows  : 

'  Dorinda, 

'  Your  whole  history  is 
known  to  me,  and  I  will  never  willingly 
see  you  again.  I  shall,  however,  treat 
you  with  mercy,  as  well  as  justice. 
You  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Law ; 
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for,  through  the  Comtesse  d'Alemberg's 
kindness,  and  out  of  respect  for  the 
honour  of  my  name,  she  and  I  have  man- 
aged to  keep  the  disgrace  secret  (the 
agony  of  possessing  such  a  secret,  a 
character  like  yours  can  in  no  way 
fathom).  Neither  have  you  anything  to 
fear  from  me — under  certain  conditions^ 
which  are  as  follows.  (I  am  on  my  way 
to  my  lawyer  now.) 

'  You  will  live  in  certain  apartments 
in  my  hotel  at  Paris,  with  a  lady- 
companion  of  my  choosing;  through 
whom,  only,  all  orders  are  to  be  given. 
No  orders  will  be  taken  from  anyone 
but  her,  and  I  tell  you  this  emphati- 
eally^  to  guard  you  from  exposing  your- 
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self  to  the  humiliation  of  being  dis- 
obeyed by  your  own  dependants.  You 
will  have  your  own  medical  man  to 
watch  you  every  day. 

*  You  may  retain  your  maid  Estelle — at 
present.  To  silence  scandal,  I  shall  reside, 
when  it  pleases  me,  under  the  same  roof; 
but  I  repeat,  /  will  never  see,  nor  ivill  I 
ever  hold  communication  with  you;  and 
if  you  force  yourself  upon  me,  or  annoy 
me  with  any  letters,  I  will  shelter  you 
no  longer.  As  long  as  you  live  a  reput- 
able life,  you  may  remain  under  my 
protection,  and  you  will  have  money 
enough,  (a  fixed  allowance),  and  the 
means  of  leading  a  good  and  charitable 
life.     You  will  have  your  own  carriages, 
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but  you  are  never  to  leave  the  house 
alone ;  for,  from  what  I  hear  of  your 
antecedents,  I  believe  you  are  the  victim 
of  a  mania — kleptomania;  and  I  am 
determined  to  prevent  your  ao^ain  dis- 
gracing me  by  being  guilty  of  what,  in 
a  princess,  is  called  "  mania,"  but  which 
in  a  beggar  would  be  felony.  This  mania 
I  could  have  pitied  and  forgiven,  but  your 
deceit  concerning  a  man  who  I  treated 
with  leniency  for  your  reputation's  sake, 
I  cannot  consider  a  mania, — so  that  I 
never  will  forgive. 

^  Bernard,  Prince  de  la  Styrie.' 

Dorinda  read  the  letter  over  and  over 
again,  and  her  mind  was  in  such  a  whirl 
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that  slie  could  not  make  it  up  as  to 
whether  she  felt  relieved  or  sorry.  What 
would  her  life  be  like  ?  Should  she  have 
all  the  advantages  she  had  before  en- 
joyed, without  the  drawback  of  being 
bound  to  the  giver  of  them?  That  she 
should  not  dislike. 

'But — psha!'  she  thought,  'he  will  soon 
set  tired  of  it,  and  will  be  reconciled  to 


me  ! 
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Thus  can  the  demi-god  Authority 

Make  us  pay  down  for  our  offence  by  -weight. 

*  Give  me  not  counsel, 
Nor  let  no  comforter  delight  mine  ear,' 


HILE  she  was  cogitating  over 
the  letter,  Estelle  re-appeared, 
saying  that  Monsieur  le  Prince 
had  desired  that  the  princess  should  be 
ready  to  start  in  a  few  hours  hence,  so  she 
(Estelle)  must  prepare ;  and,  as  the  maid 
proceeded  to  pick  up  the  letters  and  jewels 
which  were  still  scattered  about,  Dorinda 
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sat  moodily  watching  her,  trying  to  realize 
her  position. 

'  In  a  way, '  she  thought  to  herself, 
'  this  catastrophe  is  almost  a  relief, — for 
I  have  now  nothing  to  dread — nothing  to 
hide !' 

For  years,  she  argued  to  herself,  she 
had  not  known  security,  and  the  tension 
had  become  so  great    at  times,  that   she 

had  been  tempted  to ;   but,  anyhow, 

the  blow  that  had  now  fallen,  was  not 
one-hundredth  part  as  crushing  as  the 
calamity  at  Broke  Abbey !  Oh,  no  !  for 
then  she  had  loved  and  lost  all ;  whereas 
now  she  had  done  neither!  (For  that  she 
did  not  love  her  husband, — well ! — that 
went  without   saying  !)   and,  for  as   long 
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as  she  chose,  she  would  have  a  home  of 
her  own, — and  a  luxurious  one  !  And  yet 
— yet  she  felt  uneasy !  How  should  she 
bear  the  loss  of  perfect  freedom?  And 
here  she  returned  to  the  former  question, 
— '  What  >vill  my  life  be  like  ?  and  if  I  am 
unhappy — where  ? — to  whom  should  I  go  ?' 

She  shuddered, — but  again  '  pulling  her- 
self together'  she  murmured,  '  Lorsque  Ton 
n'a  pas  ce  qu'on  aime, — il  faut  aimer  ce 
qu'on  a.' 

Again  Estelle  spoke : 

'  I  am  desired,  madame,  to  beg  you  not 
to  leave  this  apartment  till  you  do  so  for 
good.  The  prince  thought  it  would  be 
pleasanter  for  all  parties, — Monsieur  le 
Prince — himself — est  j)ctrti  /' 
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Dorinda  made  no  answer,  but  continued 
watching  Estelle  as  she  nimbly  moved 
hither  and  thither.  She  remarked,  too, 
that  the  maid  had  red  eyes — she  had  been 
crying !  Dorinda  felt  touched,  and,  for 
almost  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  ex- 
perienced a  craving  for  the  sympathy  of 
one  beneath  her  in  station. 

'  Estelle,'  she  said. 

'  Madame?' 

'  Estelle,  have  you  any  sisters  ?' 

'  No,  madame !' 

'  Should  you  care  much  for  one  ?' 

Estelle  looked  round  at  her  mistress  in 
surprise,  and  noticing  the  unwonted  ex- 
pression of  pathos  in  her  eyes, — with 
supreme  tact,  said  simply : 
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*  Je  n'aime  que  vous,  madame — pas 
besoin  de  soeurs !' 

Dorinda  said  no  more,  nor  did  the  maid, 
but  those  few  words  made  a  bond  between 
them  which  was  never  broken. 

After  some  hours  of  tedious  waiting, — 
during  which  refreshment  was  offered  to, 
and  petulantly  refused  by  Dorinda,  (who 
felt  fairly  cowed,  and  dared  not  leave  her 
room — against  the  prince's  express  orders) 
— she  heard  a  carriage  driving  up,  and,  look- 
ing out,  saw  it  was  her  own  ;  so,  dressing 
leisurely,  she  descended  the  stairs  with  her 
accustomed  dignity,  expecting  the  Com- 
tesse  to  meet  her  in  the  hall,  to  bid  her 
hon  voyage ;  but,  save  the  domestics,  who 
crowded  as  usual  to  the  door,  no  one  was 
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to  be  seen.  The  Comtesse  was  conspicu- 
ous by  her  absence. 

A  gentleman, — a  stranger, — however, 
presented  himself,  hat  in  hand,  and,  bow- 
ing profoundly,  would  have  helped  the 
princess  into  the  carriage ;  but,  boiling 
with  indignation  at  the  Comtesse's  neglect, 
she  rejected  his  assistance,  and  proudly 
mounted  the  steps  alone. 

Before  she  could  see  or  prevent  it, 
the  strange  gentleman  (to  her  enormous 
indignation)  also  entered  the  carriage, — 
and  sat  himself  opposite  to  her ! 

'  Sir !'  exclaimed  the  princess,  arrogantly, 
'  may  I  ask  to  whom — to  what  I  am  in- 
debted for  your  presence — here,  in  my 
own    carriage  ?'    and,    pulling   the    check- 
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string,  she  said  to  the  footman,  who  seemed 
in  the  very  extremity  of  terror,  '  Open  the 
door  and  let  this— person  out.  I  never 
travel  with  strangers  !' 

To  her  astonishment,  however,  the  gen- 
tleman gave  a  sign  to  the  footman,  and 
they  started  a  second  time. 

'Sir!'  again  said  the  princess,  'who 
are  you  ?  How  dare  you  invade  my 
privacy  !' 

'  Madame,  I  implore  you  to  be  patient 
and  hear  me  !  I  have  the  prince's  orders 
to  attend  you !'  bringing  out  a  letter, 
which  Dorinda  snatched  from  his  hand ; 
but,  recognising  the  prince's  writing,  she 
dared  say  no  more. 

The  letter  was  as  follows  : 
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'  Monsieur  Achille, 

'  I  appoint  you  the  princess's 
family  doctor  and  attendant.  You  will 
start  at  once  and  kindly  travel  with  her 
now  and  attend  her  medically  whenever 
she  requires  it.  It  is  my  wish  you  should 
live  in  my  house  and  see  her  every  day, 
and  report  to  me  concerning  her  health 
every  now  and  then.  The  princess  will 
not  start  on  her  journey  to  Paris,  till  you 
arrive  to  escort  her. 

'  B.,  Prince  de  Styrie.' 

'  In  fact,  monsieur,'  exclaimed  Dorinda, 
excitedly,  '  you  are  to  be  a  spy  upon 
my  actions,  and  I  am,  at  present,  your 
prisoner !' 
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'  Nay,  Madame  la  Princesse,  I  would  be 
your  friend, — or,'  (seeing  a  gesture  of  proud 
disdain)  '  anything  you  wish  me  to  be  ;  but 
I  have  my  orders,  and  must  obey  them.' 

'  Sir,  I  am  an  Englishwoman,  and  not 
to  be  coerced ' 

'  Madame,  will  you  listen  patiently  ?  and 
as  I  deal  with  you  may  God  deal  with  me. 
I  will  tell  you  exactly  my  position  as 
regards  you;  and  I  trust,  much  as  you 
may  dislike  me  at  present,  you  may  here- 
after find  me  useful,  rather  than  an  in- 
fliction. The  prince  has  known  me  for 
many  years,  and  he  wishes  me  to  explain 
(once  for  all,  and  I  shall  never  refer  to  it 
again)  that  you  have  brought  much  sorrow 
and  shame  upon  him,  and  he  would  lessen 
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the  disgrace  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  for 
his  family's  sake, — and  for  your  own — ' 
Achille  stopped  for  a  moment,  to  see  if 
Dorinda  would  reply,  or  try  to  exonerate 
herself,  but  she  remained  sulkily  silent, — 
'  so  he  has  spread  the  report  that  you 
are  the  victim  of  a  mania,  and  that  I  am 
to  be  the  means  of  your  cure.  You  see, 
madame,  a  mania  is  no  shame — a  theft  is  ; 
and,  if  you  will  bear  patiently  the  restric- 
tions laid  upon  you ' 

'  For  how  long  T  broke  in  Dorinda. 

'  Well,  for  a  year  or  two ;  then  the 
prince  may  make  other  arrangements ; 
but  I  warn  you  the  prince  has  the  law 
on  his  side,  and  any  infringement  of  his 
wishes  may  cause  a  stricter  surveillance.'' 
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'  In  fact,'  said  Dorinda,  bitterly,  '  I  am 
to  consider  myself  a  prisoner,  and  the 
world  is  to  look  upon  me  as  a  madwoanan 
— for  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  prince's 
family  !' 

'Well — but  surely,  princess,  you  will 
excuse  my  freedom  if  I  remind  you  that 
it  is  for  your  name's  sake  also.  Would  you 
rather  be  bad  or  mad  ?' 

'  Bad  !'  said  Dorinda,  crossly  and  un- 
hesitatingly. 

'  Some  people  are  both  bad  and  mad,' 
said  Monsieur  Achille,  sadly;  and  Dorinda, 
beins:  unable  to  challeno^e  the  remark,  sank 
back  in  the  corner  of  the  carriage  and 
closed  her  eyes  to  consider  the  matter 
over. 
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'  This  man  may  be  of  use  to  me,  so  1 
must  try  to  "  get  over  "  him,'  she  thought. 
'  I  Avill  pretend  to  sleep,  and  have  a  good 
look  at  him.'  So  for  the  space  of  about 
twenty  minutes  she  watched  him  care- 
fully. 

Monsieur  Achille,  whose  appearance  was 
by  no  means  lovely,  had  taken  a  book, 
and  was  reading  attentively.  He  was  past 
the  middle-age,  short,  and  rather  fat.  His 
features  were  indescribably  common-place  ; 
the  sort  of  features  it  is  impossible  to 
recall  in  absence.  His  head  was  bald,  but 
with  a  grizzly  fringe  round  it.  One  wisp 
of  hair  on  the  right  side  of  the  head  was 
allowed  to  grow  inordinately  long,  and 
was   brought   over    to  the  left   side,   and 
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spread  out  carefully  with  a  soft  brush 
(as  one  spreads  '  parlour  paste ')  across 
the  top,  in  the  wild  hope  of  covering  its 
nakedness. 

At  times,  either  from  adverse  winds,  or 
in  removing  the  hat,  or  from  other  untoward 
circumstances,  the  wisp  would  get  dis- 
placed,— would  stick  out  at  the  side  or  back 
of  the  head  like  the  handle  of  a  jug,  or  it 
would  at  times  fall  in  a  long  stringy  curl 
down  the  back !  this  latter  contingency 
was  apt  to  make  common-place  people 
shudder,  and  even  affected  their  appe- 
tites. 

The  doctor's  face  and  chin  were  covered 
with  a  short,  iron-grey  stubble,  which 
crackled  like  dead  leaves  when  he  passed 
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his  hand  over  them  ;  but  the  eyes  were 
the  features  which  most  impressed  Do- 
rinda.  They  were  light-blue,  and  very 
watery;  and  it  was  an  impossibility  ever 
to  be  sure  at  whom,  or  at  what.  Monsieur 
Achille  was  looking ;  for,  when  he  turned 
his  gaze  upon,  or  away,  from  any  object, 
one  eye  always  lagged  behind  its  fellow, 
leaving  too  large  a  space  between  them. 
Presumably,  after  years  of  obstinacy  on 
one  side,  of  impatience  on  the  other,  and  of 
much  weeping  upon  both,  these  optics  had 
agreed  to  differ,  (like  sensible  individuals 
forced  to  lead  their  lives  side-by-side,)  and 
had  consequently  settled  down  contentedly 
in  the  furthest  corner  from  one  another. 
Thus,  when    anyone   sat   by    Monsieur 
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Achille's  side,  as  the  princess  (unwillingl}^) 
did  at  this  moment,  they  would  find  his 
glassy  stare  ajDparently  fixed  upon  them 
sideways,  after  an  unpleasantly  furtive 
fashion  ;  indeed,  that  position  was  the 
only  one  in  which  one  would  be  prepared 
to  swear  he  was  watching  one's  every 
motion, — whereas  that  was  the  only  mo- 
ment at  which  he  was  not  doing  so. 

This  obliquity,  or  eccentricity,  of  vision, 
however,  frequently  stood  Achille  in  good 
stead ;  for  individuals  under  his  charge 
always  thought  he  was  looking  at  them 
when  he  was  not ;  and  that  he  was  not, 
when  he  was. 
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♦Men 
Call  counsel,  and  speak  comfort  to  that  grief 
Which  they  themselves  not  feel.' 

'  By  my  troth,  Nerissa,  my  little  body  is  a-weary  of  this  great 
world.' 


ONSIEUR  ACHILLE  was  a  per- 
fect gentleman  in  mind,  if  not 
in  appearance,  and  he  was 
generally  shrewd  in  his  business  (which 
was  principally  with  the  insane) ;  so  he 
guessed  at  once  that  the  prince's  object  was 

to  make   his  wife   out   madder  than  she 
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really  was — for  his  own  honour's  sake ;  but 
Achille  was — a  man,  as  well  as  a  '  mad- 
doctor,'  and  a  tender-hearted,  impression- 
able one,  and  Dorinda  soon  perceived  that 
he  had  been  struck  by  her  beauty,  and 
that  the  sentiment  '  akin  to  Love '  was 
already  strong  in  his  breast  concerning 
her;  thus  she  found  it  no  difficult  task 
to  '  get  over '  him,  and  make  him  be- 
lieve her  more  to  be  trusted  than  she 
really  was.  He  knew  not  her  earliest 
antecedents,  nor  that  from  her  youth  up 
she  had  led  such  an  exciting  life  of  reckless 
lying — feverish  suspense,  and  fear  of  dis- 
covery;— was  the  victim  of  such  a  con- 
stantly uneasy  feeling  of  cunning  suspi- 
ciousness of  those  around  her,  that  these 
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poisonous  seeds, — begotten  by  an  original 
and  never-resisted  taint  of  evil,  had  taken 
firm  root, — had  budded  and  blossomed 
into  all  but — if  not  quite — insanity,  ac- 
companied by  a  total  loss  of  discernment 
between  good  and  evil,  rectitude  and 
expediency. 

Oh !  if  parents  ivoidd  but  realize  that 
wickedness — ay,  and  madness  also,  in  many 
cases,  might  in  first  youth — and  if  com- 
bated by  true  religion  and  loving  tact,  be 
successfully  checked — reined  in,  instead 
of  developing,  as  they  otherwise  must,  into 
a  possession  of  the  Devil ! 

Monsieur  Achille  treated  the  princess 
with  the  utmost  deference,  never  address- 
ing her  unless    she  began    the  conversa- 
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tion.  Once  he  offered  her  refreshment 
and  wine,  which  he  had  brought  pur- 
posely, and,  thinking  she  looked  fatigued, 
— depressed,  he  rather  pressed  her  to  par- 
take of  them ;  but  he  was  inexpressibly- 
annoyed  when,  in  answer  to  his  persua- 
sions, she  burst  into  a  fit  of  hysterical 
weeping,  asking  him,  reproachfully, 
*Had  he  orders  to  poison  her?' 
Achille  made  no  answer  to  this  taunt, 
except  he  crushed  his  dead  leaves  excited- 
ly, and  continued  reading. 

They  now  entered  the  station; — the  foot- 
man and  Estelle  superintended  the  lug- 
gage, but  Monsieur  Achille  never  left  the 
princess's  side,  until,  as  they  were  waiting 
to  start,  Dorinda  begged  a  book  might  be 
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bought  for  her;  so, after  comfortably  settling 
her  in  the  compartment,  Achille  had  the 
door  locked,  and  left  her  to  comply  with 
her  wishes, — the  bookstall  being  exactly 
opposite,  and  within  sight  of  the  carriage. 

'I  will  now  see  what  he  is  made  of!' 
thought  Dorinda. 

When  Achille  returned  with  the  book, 
the  princess  was  nowhere  to  be  seen  ! 
Her  fur  cloak  and  shawls  had  been 
thrown  o]i  the  ground — and  her  seat 
was  empty !  Achille  looked  in, — un- 
locked the  door  of  the  compartment, 
and  sat  down  ; — then,  coolly  proceed- 
ing to  divest  himself  of  his  hat,  he 
drew  out  and  donned  a  cap, — while  the 
train  moved  slowly  out  of  the  station  !     As 
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soon  as  they  were  clear  of  the  town, 
Monsieur  Achille  took  out  a  book,  and, 
after  reading  attentively  for  quite  half-an- 
hour,  he  said,  calmly  : 

*  If  Madame  la  Princesse  has  rested  suffi- 
ciently, perhaps  she  will  allow  her  humble 
servant  to  help  her  back  into  her  seat !' 

Awkward  and  crestfallen,  Dorinda  rose 
up  from  under  her  fur  cloak,  whither 
she  had  hidden  herself,  and  said,  crossly, 

'  Why,  you  were  not  even  frightened. 
Monsieur  Achille  !  Take  care  !  A  woman's 
wit  may  bring  you  to  grief  next  time  !' 

^Madame,'  Achille  answered,  with  dig- 
nity, '  when  I  trust  to  your  honour, — 
which  I  did,  when  I  left  you,  at  your 
request,  to  buy  you  a  book, — if  it   fails, 
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you  only  injure  yourself!  I  am  anxious 
to  befriend,  as  well  as  to  guard  you  ;  if  I 
do  not  succeed,  I  fear  you  will  find  less  sym- 
pathising^ hands  ready  to  receive  you.' 

*  Monsieur,  is  it  gentlemanlike, — or 
loyal,  to  deal  with  a  woman  (and  an 
unhappy  one)  by  mysterious  threats? 
What  do  you  mean  by  "  less  sympathis- 
ing hands  ready  to  receive  you  "  ?' 

'  Madame,'  said  Achille,  uneasily,  *  I 
would  not  deal  with  threats,  I  hate  harshness 
to  a  woman ;  what  I  say  is  for  your  good.' 

'  Explain  yourself.' 

'  The  prince,  madame,  is  a  stern  man, 
and  a  soldier  ;  he  exacts  obedience  from — ' 

•  His  prisoners !'  said  the  princess,  quickly. 
Achille  bowed  assent. 
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'  /am  not  a  soldier,  madame,  and  I  would 
deal  tenderly  with  you  ;  but  I  must  warn 
you  of  your  danger.' 

'  Encore  des  mysteres  !' 

'  Madame, — plainly,  then  :  unless  you 
lead  your  life  quietly  and  with  dignity, 
another  home  will  be  provided  for  you !' 

Something  in  the  doctor's  tone  alarmed 
Dorinda, — a  dread  she  dared  not  name 
came  over  her. 

'  Monsieur  Achille  !  What  do  you  mean  T 

'  Princess,  can  you  not  guess  ?  Tiens  ! 
I  have  been  plain  and  open  to  you  from 
the  beginning,  and  I  will  be  so  still ; — I 
mean  this :  that  if  I  fail  with  you,  if  you 
subject  your  husband  to  annoyance  or  un- 
easiness, you  will  be  placed  where — where 
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— you  "vvill  be  safe, — near  a  coiivent- 


'  In  a  mad-house,  do  you  mean  ?  Oh ! 
Achille,  not  in  a  mad-house !  For  fche 
Ahnighty's  sake,  save  me  from  that — from 
a  living  death !  Oh,  Achille,  I  know  I 
have  teazed  and  provoked  you,  but  you 
are  kind,  and  remember  how  young  I  am ! 
My  life,  since  my  marriage,  has  been  very 
trisie — very  unsatisfying !  True,  I  might 
have  been  a  better  woman,  but — Achille, 
I  repent !  I  will  be  patient  and  obedient ! 
Only,  for  the  sake  of  God's  sweet  mercy, 
don't — don't  shut  me  up  !' 

The  poor  woman  threw  herself  at  the 
doctor's  feet,  and  buried  her  face  in  his  lap. 

'  Levez-vous,  madame.  On  my  honour, 
yoLi  are  safe  with  me  ! — only  be  obedient, 
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be  patient !     I  will  do  my  utmost  for  you!' 

'  Oh,  thank  you  for  that,  thank  you  !  I 
will  indeed  do  what  you  tell  me;  but, 
good  God!  to  be  shut  up — oh,  I  could 
not,  could  not  bear  it !' 

'  Hush,  poor  child !  how  your  head 
throbs — have  you  no  eau-de-Cologne?' 

Dorinda  took  a  bottle  out  of  her  pocket, 
saying,  '  I  have  very  little ;'  and,  pouring 
it  all  out  on  her  handkerchief,  she  sat 
down,  exhausted,  and  bathed  her  burning 
forehead. 

'  Take  some  refreshment,'  the  old  man 
said,  tenderly ;  '  tenez^  I  have  some  sherry 
or  brandy  in  my  medicine-chest,  and  will 
give  you  some.' 

Going   into   the  next   compartment    he 
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brought    out    a    case   which   he   opened. 

'  What  large  bottles !'  said  Dorinda. 
'  What  do  they  hold  V 

'  Brandy,  sherry,  laudanum,  and  chloro- 
form.' 

'  I  would  like  a  little  sherry,'  said  Do- 
rinda, '  and  have  you  a  biscuit — and  there 
is  no  glass  !' 

'I  will  fetch  them  in  a  moment,'  said 
the  little  man,  and  vanished  into  the  next 
compartment. 

Quick  as  thought,  Dorinda  seized  the 
laudanum  bottle,  and  poured  a  large 
quantity  into  her  eau-de-Cologne  flask  ; 
then,  screwing  the  jewelled  top  firmly 
down,  pocketed  it  before  the  old  doctor 
could  find  his  biscuit  and  glasses. 
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*Now,'  said  Dorinda  to  herself,  with  a 
pale,  determined  face,  and  clenched  teeth, 
*I  am  safe,  at  all  events,  from  a  mad- 
house !' 

When  the  doctor  returned,  Dorinda  was 
sitting  in  her  own  seat  with  her  tem23les 
bound  with  her  handkerchief,  and,  after 
he  had  handed  her  the  refreshments,  she 
called  out  hastily : 

'  Oh,  Monsieur  Achille,  one  of  your 
bottles  has  upset — your  coat  caught  it !' 

He  turned  quickly,  and  saw  the  bottle 
containing  laudanum  pouring  its  contents 
on  the  ground.  He  caught  it  quickly, 
and,  holding  it  up  to  the  light,  said, 

'  Good  gracious,  I  have  lost  enough  to 
poison  a  regiment  of  soldiers!' 
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Doriiida  seemed  to  take  little  interest  in 
his  annoyance,  and  he  locked  the  box. 

'  Is  there  not  a  saying  about  locking  the 
stable  after  the  horse  has  been  stolen  ?' 
said  Dorinda,  languidly.  *  I  should  think, 
too,  that  they  will  fine  you  for  staining 
their  cushions.' 

They  were  now  nearing  Paris,  and  Do- 
rinda turned  to  Monsieur  Achille,  and  said, 

'  You  ivill  be  my  friend,  will  you  not  ? 
and  try,  try  to  soften  my  husband — and 
oh !  for  God's  sake,  don't  let  him  send  me 
away !' 

'  I  will  not.' 

'You  swear  it  ?' 

'I  swear  it.' 

'  Unless  I  become  mad?' 
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'  Unless — you  become — unmanageable.' 
The  train  now  stopped.  They  had 
arrived.  A  carriage  met  them,  into  which 
got  the  princess,  Achille,  and  Estelle,  and 
they  drove  quickly  to  the  Hotel  de  la 
Styrie.  How  gloomy  it  looked  !  It  was 
an  old-fashioned  house,  entre  cour  ei  jardin, 
and,  Avhen  Dorinda  heard  the  great  house- 
door  clang  behind  her,  she  felt  as  if  her 
life  were  left  outside,  and  that  her  death 
had  begun, — a  sort  of  dead  existence,  of 
which  the  atmosphere  and  surroundings 
Avere  stifling,  and  as  black  as  hell ! 
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CHAPTER  V. 


0,  it  is  excellent 

To  have  a  giant's  strength !  but  it  is  tyrannous 

To  use  it  like  a  giant ! ' 


S  the  princess  entered  the  hall, 
she  was  met  by  the  old  house- 
keeper, who  had  been  forty 
years  with  the  prince  and  his  mother,  and 
who  had  received  her  a  few  years  previ- 
ously as  a  bride  ;  but  she  had  never  taken 
the  trouble  to  try  to  attach  the  old  lady 
to  herself. 
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'  Bon  jour,  Madame  St.  Remy !' 
'  Je  vous  salue,  Madame  la  Princesse.' 
Then  the  old  lady  said,  shyly  : 
'  The  prince  being  away,  has  desired  me 
to  show  you  your  apartments,  Madame  la 
Princesse  !' 

'  Do  I  not  occupy  my  own  ?' 
'  They  are   not   prepared   for  your   re- 
ception, madame/ 

Dorinda  said  no  more  ;  but,  feeling  dis- 
pirited and  wretched,  she  asked  half-weeping 
for  Monsieur  Achille's  arm,  and  followed  her 
conductress.  The  rooms  were  beautiful  and 
all  en  suite^  but  had  never  been  occupied 
during  Dorinda's  married  life  ;  and  how  dif- 
ferent the  spirit  that  seemed  to  pervade 
them,  from  that  which  had  blessed  her  own ! 
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Then — in  the  rooms  she  had  entered  as  a 
bride,  every  article  bore  the  stamp  of  her 
husband's  love  !  The  curtains  and  carpets 
were  all  her  own  favourite  colour,  while 
nick-nacks  and  surprises  were  strewn  every- 
where !  and  how  little  she  had  valued 
them ! 

These  rooms  were  grand  and  cold, 
and  what  the  Germans  call  imfreundlich. 
They  were  hung  vnth  satin  and  tapestry, 
and  family  portraits  ornamented  the  walls. 
One  of  these  represented  Prince  Bernard's 
mother — a  proud-looking  dame  in  powder 
and  patches,  and  wearing  on  her  arm  the 
identical  bracelet  which  Dorinda's  hus- 
band had  presented  her  with  at  her 
betrothal.      By  this  lady's    side   was    an- 
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other  picture — of  Bernard's  father, — and 
a  space  had  been  left,  within  an  empty 
frame,  for  Dorinda's  own  portrait ;  but 
that  frame,  she  remarked,  had  disappeared, 
and  a  picture  of  an  old  man — Bernard's 
grandfather — was  in  its  place. 

All  these  family  portraits  (Dorinda 
thought)  seemed  to  gaze  upon  her  in  cold 
disapproval  and  cruel  silence. 

'  But  what  a  fool  1  am !'  she  said,  in- 
wardly ;  '  how  terrified  I  should  be  if  they 
did  aught  but  stare!' 

As  she  stood  looking  around  her,  a 
strange,  dazed  feeling  came  over  her,  as  if 
the  whole  thing  were  a  dream ;  she  felt 
faint — giddy,  but  kind  old  Achille  touched 
her  arm. 
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'I  think,  madame,  you  are  tired,  and 
had  better  retire  to  your  apartment.' 

Dorinda  smiled,  and  thanked  him ; — 
the  old  housekeeper  vanished, — and  in 
her  stead  a  middle-aged  lady  of  smiling 
aspect  stood  by  her;  Dorinda  was  half 
inclined  to  think  she  must  be  some 
spirit,  so  noiselessly  had  she  made  her 
entrance. 

*She  can't  be  one  of  the  ancestresses 
come  down  from  her  frame,'  thought 
Dorinda ;  '  she  is  too  modern-looking,  too 
commonplace.' 

The  lady  bowed. 

'  Madame  la  Princesse,'  she  said,  '  the 
prince  has  desired  me  to  introduce  myself 
to  you.' 
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Dorinda  collected  herself  at  once, 
flushed  up,  and  bowed  stiffly,  saying 
nothing. 

The  lady  continued  : 

'  The  prince  has  appointed  me  about 
you,  madame — as ' 

'  Keeper !'  said  Dorinda,  coldly  ;  'and 
may  I  ask  your  name  ?' 

'  Dubois,'  answered  the  lady. 

'  Then — Madame  Dubois — may  I  ask 
you  to  do  your  duty  without  speaking 
to  me  more  than  you  can  help  ?' 

'Indeed,  princess,'  answered  Madame 
Dubois,  with  heightened  colour,  '  my  oc- 
cupation is  naturally  a  difficult  and  un- 
pleasant one,  and  I 'fain  would  cause  you 
no  annoyance.' 
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'  If  such  really  be  your  Avish,'  returned 
the  princess,  haughtily,  '  I  beg  you  will 
perform  your  duties  as  much — at  a  dis- 
tance from  me  as  possible — and  that — 
we  may  see  as  little  of  each  other — as 
convenient.  And  now,  which  is  my  bed- 
room ?  I  wish  to  be  alone.  Pray  call 
my  maid.' 

Madame  Dubois  smiled  no  more,  but, 
ringing  the  bell,  desired  that  Estelle 
should  be  sent  for. 

'And  now,  show  me  my  room.' 

'  It  is  next  door  to  this,  Madame  la 
Princesse,'  said  Madame  Dubois,  indicat- 
ing the  portiere  by  which  she  had  entered. 
'Shall  I  lead  the  way?' 

Dorinda  followed  her. 
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The  bed-room  was  magnificent,  but  dis- 
mal ;  a  large  four-post  bed,  with  heavy 
velvet  curtains,  massive  furniture,  old 
china,  and  pictures  ad  nauseam. 

'  Portraits — portraits,'  whispered  Dorin- 
da,  '  fixing  one  with  their  eyes  every- 
where ; — and  not  a  kind  face  amongst 
them !  They  all  look  as  if  they  had  mur- 
dered their  grandmothers,  and  are  only 
waiting  for  me  to  do  the  same !  Ah !  I 
shan't  murder — my  grandmother !' 

'  Did  you  speak,  madame  ?'  from  Madame 
Dubois. 

'  No,  I  did  not, '  from  Dorinda.  '  I 
hope  the  next  room  to  mine  belongs  to 
Estelle?' 

'  It  does,  madame,'  answered  Madame 
Dubois. 
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'And  the  other  room — the  other  side? 
Whose  room  is  that  ?' 

'  Mine,  madame.' 

'A  donkey  between  two  panniers,'  said 
Dorinda,  shortly, — then,  seeing  that  Ma- 
dame Dubois  did  not  understand  the  allu- 
sion, and  thought  that  she  had  been 
called  a  donkey,  and  was  looking  pro- 
portionately pleased,  Dorinda  deigned  to 
explain.     'I'm  the  donkey.' 

'  Oh !'  said  Madame  Dubois,  somewhat 
relieved ;  and,  seeing  Estelle  approaching, 
she  left  the  princess,  muttering  to  herself, 
'As  mad  as  a  March  hare  !' 

'The  "cap  fitted"  about  the  donkey,' 
thought  Dorinda ;  but  as  soon  as  she  saw 
Estelle's  kind  (and  now  beloved)  face  she 
ran  to  meet  her. 
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'Oh,  Estelle!  Estelle !  Je  n'ai  que 
tol !' 

'  Chut !  madame,'  said  Estelle.  '  Ne 
parlez-pas  trop-haut.' 

'  Pourquoi  ?' 

'  II  n'y  a  pas  de  portes.' 

'  No  doors  !  no  doors !'  cried  Dorinda, 
sinking  on  a  chair,  '  and  am  I  at  the  mercy 
of  strangers  ?  Shall  I  never  be  alone  ? 
am  I  to  be  everlastingly  watched?' 

'Never  mind,  madame,'  said  Estelle.  'We 
must  always  speak  English.  I  hear 
Madame  Dubois  does  not  understand 
it!' 

'Don't  trust  to  that,  Estelle!  Oh, 
Estelle  !'  continued  Dorinda,  excitedly,  '  do 
you  love  me?'  (weeping). 
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'  I  do,  madame !  and,  hon  Dieu !  how  I 
grieve  for  you  !' 

'  Listen,  Estelle  !  If  you  believe  in  God, 
be  my  friend ;  I  am  not  mad — am  I  ?  but 
they  will  drive  me  so  !  No  doors !  but, 
Estelle  !  you  and  I  are  clever  enouo;h  to 
cheat  them  all !     Oh,  be  true  to  me  !' 

'  I  swear  it,  madame  !' 

'  Now,  Estelle,  we  must  pretend  not  to 
like  each  other  !  Dubois  must  believe  in 
you !  old  Achille,  I  know,  will  love  me — 
if  he  does  not  already.' 

'  Madame,  be  patient,  and  make  Dubois 
love  you  too  !  Did  the  journey  tire  you, 
madame  ?' 

Dorinda  was  afraid  of  tellinpj  Estelle  any- 
thing that  had  occurred  in  the  carriage,  for 
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fear  of  being  overheard ; — and  about  the  one 
dread  secret, — of  the  deadly  weapon  she 
would  always  have  at  hand, — she  would 
not  tell  even  to  Estelle. 

'Estelle — will  you  go  and  find  Mon- 
sieur Achille,  and  ask  him  to  come  to  see 
me?' 

'  I  will,  madame ;'  and  Estelle  left  the 
room. 

Dorinda  instantly  dived  into  her 
dressing-bag,  and  getting  a  small  leather 
box  hastily  took  the  bottle  full  of  lauda- 
num out  of  her  pocket,  put  it  in  the  case, 
locked  it,  and  jumping  lightly  on  to  a 
chair  hid  it  on  a  ledge  behind  one  of  the 
portraits. 

'Voila  !'  she  said,  kissing  her  hand  at  the 
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grim  old  woman,  who  looked  at  her  from 
within  the  frame,  '  if  you  are  very  good, 
and  take  care  of  that  for  me,  you  will  see 
some  fun  with  it  some  day  !  and  if — '  she 
added,  revengefully — '  if  you  will  come 
down,  out  of  your  frame — afterwards,  and 
haunt  his  pillow  who  drives  me  to  this, — 
well, — I  will  love  you,  and — (if  I  can,) 
pray  you  out  of  the  pains  of  that  Purgatory 
which,  to  judge  from  your  personal  ap- 
pearance, you  richly  deserve  !' 

Achille  now  came  in,  and  Dorinda 
flew  to  him  and  said,  tearfully : 

'  Monsieur  Achille,  there  are  no  doors !' 

'Ah!' 

'  I  can't  sleep  if  I  think  Dubois  comes 
and  glowers  at  me  through  the  curtains.' 
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'What  can  I  do?' 

*  Dear  Monsieur  Achille,  get  me  a  large 
screen  round  my  bed  ;  do  /' 

'  I  will  try.' 

'  Will  you  come  and  see  me  every  day  ?' 
'  I  will.' 

'  Twice  a  day  ?' 

*Trois  fois  si  cela  vous  plait,  j'y  suis 
to  uj  ours.' 

'  And  oh  !  be  my  friend  ?' 
'  Je  vous  le  jure.' 

*  Bon-soir !' 

'  Bonne-nuit !'  and  Achille's  eyes  were 
more  watery  than  ever,  as  he  turned  and 
left  her. 

Weeks,  months  passed,  and  Dorinda  tried 
to   bear   everything   patiently, — even  de- 
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fiantly, — but  Estelle  saw  and  felt  that  her 
spirit  Avas  breaking  !  for  the  knowledge  that 
a?i  eye  was  ever  watching  her — that  she 
could  not  escape  it — even  when  she  wept, 
chafed,  irritated,  and  finally  unnerved 
her. 

For  long  she  hoped  against  hope  that 
the  prince  would  relax  his  severity,  and 
relent,  but  she  heard  nothing  of,  or 
from  him.  Day  after  day  she  drove  out, 
accompanied  by  Dubois.  If  she  wished  to 
make  a  purchase, — Dubois  made  it,  and 
always  got  the  wrong  thing.  If  she  left 
her  sitting-room, — Dubois  followed  her, 
asking,  '  did  she  want  anything  ?'  If 
she  looked  into  the  ante-room, — the  old 
porter,  who  sat  there  all  day  reading  a 
paper,  jumped  up,  instantly  on  the  qui  vive  I 
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By  a  twist  of  her  wrist,  Dubois  could 
turn  a  fold  of  the  poi^tiere^  and  take  in  her 
unhappy  charge  and  her  occupation  at  a 
glance;  and  if  the  princess  even  walked  in 
the  garden,  she  was  forced  to  put  up  with 
the  same  detestable  companion!  Estelle 
was  her  only  comfort,  for  she  sympathised 
heartily  in  her  hatred  for  Dubois, — (al- 
though she  had  the  cleverness  to  hide  it) — 
seeing  that  all  her  mistress's  sorrows,  fre- 
quent tears,  and  her  miserable  position,  failed 
to  touch  the  '  lady  companion's  heart !' 

'  Alas !  Estelle,'  Dorinda  would  say, 
'she  is  Dubois  by  name  and  du  hois  by 
nature ;  that  is  to  say,  if  I  ever  were 
vulgar  enough  to  make  a  pun !' 

Achille  had,  as  Dorinda  foretold,  learnt 
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to  love  her  too  much  !  He  was  her  slave  ; 
and  as,  when  he  was  with  the  princess, 
Dubois  considered  she  might  absent  her- 
self and  leave  her  charge  to  his  care, 
Dorinda  used  to  look  forward  to  his 
coming  with  delight.  She  could  then  be 
natural  and  unrestrained,  and  she  would 
sit  by  him  on  the  sofa,  and  cry  like  a 
child  on  his  shoulder.  She  was  ever 
gentle  and  submissive  to  him,  and  his  very 
presence  was  a  comfort  and  the  only 
pleasure  in  her  unhappy  life ! 

*  Achille,'  she  would  say,  ^  I  can  stand  it 
no  longer  ;  can  I  not  go  home  to 
England  T 

'  Mon  enfant^  have  you  a  home  there  ?' 
And  Dorinda  had   to   confess  she   had 
VOL.  III.  G 
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none  !  Her  father  had  drunk  himself  to 
death,  her  mother  had  married  again, — a 
young  clerk, — and  they  had  emigrated  to 
Australia ;  besides,  her  mother's  house 
would  have  been  no  shelter — no  home  to 
her, — it  never  had  been !  Then  she 
would  think  of  the  duke  and  of  Brandon 
Castle — but  how  could  she  apply  to  him 
ao^ain?  Besides, — she  was  a  French  sub- 
ject  now  !  No  !  no  !  She  must  stay  and 
die  where  she  was !  and  then  .  .  .  she 
would,  in  her  despair,  look  up  at  the  grim 
old  woman's  face  in  the  picture,  and 
fancy  she  smiled  at  her, — and  that  she 
could  almost  hear  her  whisper,  *  Patience  ! 
— for  a  little  longer — soon — soon  !' 
One  day  Dorinda  said  to  Achille, 
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'  Do  you  think  the  prince  would  refuse, 
were  I  to  ask  him  to  let  me  have  my  old 
friend,  Lady  Olive  Ramsay,  on  a  visit — 
for  a  week?  Even  if  he  would  not  let 
her  stay  in  this  house,  she  could  live  in  a 
hotel,  and  be  with  me  during  the  day. 
He  used  to  like  Olive.' 

Achille  thought  a  moment. 

'  I  will  ask,'  he  said  ;  '  the  prince  surely 
cannot  refuse.' 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

'  I  remember,  I  remember 
The  house  where  I  was  born. 


AMMA,  how  hot  it  is!     I  can 
scarcely  breathe.' 

*  And  yet,  lona,  we  have  all 
the  windows  open,  and  the  Venetian  blinds 
are  down.  Will  you  come  into  the  gar- 
den, dear?' 

'  Oh,  no,  mother.     Everyone  can  see  one 
out  there !     I  shall  get  cooler  presently.' 
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This  short  conversation  took  place 
between  our  old  friends,  Lady  Olive 
Ramsay  and  lona,  who  were  sitting  in  a 
large  room  on  the  ground  floor  of  one  of 
the  houses  in  Kensington  Gardens, — the 
houses  which  look  out  upon  the  venerable 
old  palace. 

It  was  a  hot  summer's  morning,  but 
everything  had  been  done  to  cool  the 
room :  doors  all  open,  Venetian  blinds 
down,  and  awnings  protected  the  win- 
dows which  opened  down  to  the  ground, 
upon  a  pretty  garden,  full  of  sweet  flowers. 

Lady  Olive  looked  anxiously  at  poor 
lona,  who, — fragile  in  the  extreme, — had 
just  recovered  from  a  dangerous  illness, 
and  was  panting  for  breath. 
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'•  Oh,  mother !'  the  girl  said,  piteously, 
'  it  is  worse  than  useless  thinking  I  can 
ever  lead  a  London  life  — or  go  through  a 
London  season  !  I  have  not  the  strength. 
Oh !  if  we  could  only  live  in  the 
country!' 

^  Dearest !  I  long  for  the  country 
too !' 

'Then  let  us  go,  mother — but  where  ?'. 

'  lona,  I  have  a  suggestion  to  make,  if 
you  are  well  enough  to  listen.' 

'  Well,  mother,  what  is  it  ?' 

'  I  have  been  longing  to  tell  you  some- 
thing for  some  time  (but  I  did  not  wish  to 
excite  you) ;  however,  you  are  better  to- 
day,— so  listen.  It  is,  as  you  say,  an  im- 
possibility for  you  to  lead  a  London  life  at 
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present ;  Dr.  Wilson  says  so ;  and  he 
advises  the  country.  Well,  my  old  home, 
Riverstairs,  is  vacant, — has  been  for  the 
last  month ;  and  I  have  been  secretly  pre- 
paring it  for  our  occupation — as  a  surprise 
when  you  should  get  well.  Would  you 
like  to  go  there  ?' 

*  Oh,  mamma !  how  delightful !  You 
have  so  often  spoken  to  me  of  Riverstairs ; 
besides,  I  remember  it— as  one  remembers 
a  dream !  Are  we  really  going  there  ? 
How  soon  ?  You  have  always  spoken  of 
it  as  "  Home."  ' 

'  Yes,  Riverstairs  has  ever  been  my 
home  !  You  see,  it  belonged  to  my  mother, 
and  I  was  born  there.  She  left  it  to  me ;  but 
for  very  sad  reasons  I  had  to  let  it.     The 
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lease,  however,  has  fallen  in,  and  I  should 
dearly  like  to  live  there  again.' 

^Let  us  go  then  at  once,  mother.  It 
seems  already  like  ^'  Home  "  to  me  !' 

'Well,  there  is  always  one  spot  upon 
earth,  (I  always  think,)  which  is  "  Home  " 
to  one  more  than  any  other ; — a  sort  of 
oasis  in  the  desert  of  the  world,  even 
though  (as  in  the  present  case)  one  may 
not  have  lived  there  for  years.  Nay ! 
even  supposing  I  were  never  to  return  to 
it, — that  it  had  passed  for  ever  into  the 
hands  of  strangers, — Riverstairs  would 
ever  remain  "  Home  "  to  me.' 

*  I  think  I  understand  that,'  said  lona, 
thoughtfully,  '  for  may  it  not  be  that  the 
first  earthly  home  of  our  childhood — our 
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home  at  the  time  that  our  spirits  were 
freshest  from  the  hands  of  their  Maker, — 
— may  be  a  type  of  the  Heavenly  one  ?  and 
that  as  our  spiritual  natures  are  ever 
attracted  to,  and  long  for,  their  Heavenly 
Home,  so  the  purer  parts  of  our  earthly 
natures  long  for  the  innocent  home  of 
their  youthhood.  Do  describe  Riverstairs, 
mother !' 

'  Riverstairs,'  answered  Lady  Olive,  ^  is 
so  called  from  a  flight  of  steps  which  run 
from  the  garden  terrace,  down  to  the 
pathway  which  lies  between  it  and  the 
Thames.  It  is  an  old  William-and-Mary 
house,  in  yellow  brick  and  white  stone 
facings.  It  was  covered  with  jessamine 
and  the  beautiful  magnolia,  and  stands  in 
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an  old-fashioned  garden,  with  quaintly- 
shaped  flower-beds,  full  of  sweet-smelling 
flowers, — flowers  one  rarely  meets  with 
now-a-days,  for  they  are  considered  "  old- 
fashioned  ;"  but  I  like  old-fashioned  flowers 
best !  Large  hollyhocks  of  all  colours 
abound  at  Riverstairs,  and  cling  to  every 
available  wall ;  and  on  the  other  side  of 
the  lawn  is  a  thick  shrubbery,  composed 
chiefly  of  tall  white  rose-bushes,  which 
were  laden  with  the  sweetest  and  whitest 
of  roses  !  So  white  were  they,  that,  if  one 
chanced  to  pass  through  the  shrubbery  at 
night,  they  seemed  to  light  one  on  one's 
way!' 

'  And  there  are  some  old  mulberry-trees 
too — are  there  not?' 
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'Oh,  yes!  there  is  a  second  garden, 
which  is  arrived  at  by  passing  through  a 
natural  archway,  formed  by  the  interlaced 
branches  of  two  curious  old  cedar-trees. 
In  this  second  garden  there  were  such 
beds  of  pinks  and  carnations  !  These  latter 
grew  in  great  bundles  of  all  colours,  their 
heads  seeming  to  droop  from  very  sweet- 
ness ;  and,  lona,  to  this  day  the  smell  of 
a  carnation  brings  before  me — sunshine, 
— green  grass, — beauty, — youth, — River- 
stairs!  For  what  power  so  subtle  in 
conjuring  up  to  one's  memory  old  scenes, 
absent  voices,  wild  joys,  or  incidents  in 
one's  far-oiF  life, — which  one  had  fancied 
(or  perhaps  hoped)  were  past  and  for- 
gotten,— as  that  of  a  passing  scent !' 
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'  Mother  !'  said  lona,  with  conviction  in 
her  voice,  '  if  I  get  into  that  garden,  I 
shall  soon  be  strong !' 

'  I  used  to  live  in  that  garden/  con- 
tinued Lady  Olive,  *  as  a  wee  child ;  and 
I  remember  there  was  a  white  marble 
fountain  in  the  midst  of  it,  and,  if  I  shut 
my  eyes  now,  I  can  hear  the  plashings  and 
murmurings  of  its  waters  as  they  played 
rather  heartlessly  (I  used  to  think)  with 
a  ball  given  them  for  their  amusement, — 
throwing  it  up  a  great  height, — then  catch- 
ing it  again,  and  dallying  with  it, — then 
letting  it  go  with  a  splash,  and  for  some 
time  forgetting  its  very  existence  ! — then 
da  capo  !  also — in  the  centre  of  the  lawn 
was  a  bed  of  heliotrope  and  scarlet  ver- 
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bena,  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  basket, — of 
gilt  wirework,  which  sparkled  in  the  sun. 
It  had  a  broad  handle  (also  in  wirework) 
which  sprang  from  each  side  of  it,  rising 
to  between  four  or  five  feet  from  the 
ground  ;  and  on  the  very  top  of  this  handle 
I  would  perch  my  small  self,  and,  from 
my  elevated  position,  watch  the  boats  and 
barges  as  they  passed  up  and  down  the 
river.  I  often  cried  over  the  poor,  ill-fed, 
and  generally  ill-used  horses,  toiling  along 
the  towing-path,  on  the  opposite  (the 
Surrey)  side  of  the  river,  as  they  dragged 
the  heav}^  black  barges  (laden  with  coal) 
against  the  stream ;  and,  should  a  steamer 
pass  by,  I  could,  from  where  I  sat,  see 
its   funnel   lowered   to   pass   beneath  the 
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arches  of  Richmond  Bridge,  and  I  could 
hear  the  rushing  and  rustling  sound  close 
beneath  me,  as  the  waves,  (raised  by  the 
steamboat's  huge  paddle-wheels,)  washed 
the  sides  of  the  pathway,  causing  the  high 
reeds  to  sway  to  and  fro.  How  exercised, 
too,  my  little  mind  used  to  be  concerning 
the  great  lazy  bargeman,  who  invariably  lay 
full-length  across  the  barge,  with  a  clay 
pipe  in  his  mouth, — and  also  concerning 
the  dirty  woman,  carrying  the  dirtier  baby, 
at  his  side  !  Had  they  any  home  besides 
the  black  barge  ?  were  they  happy  ? — and 
always  dirty?  &c.,  &c. ;  but  later  on  I 
quite  decided  that  all  bargemen  were 
murderers  P 

'  Murderers  ! — mother  !     How  so  ?' 
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'  I  was  lying  in  bed  one  summer's  night, 
— the  windows  were  open,  and  it  was  very 
late, — when  I  was  roused  by  a  frightful 
scream,  and  the  words,  "  Murder !  murder ! 
— oh,  my  God  !"  rang  through  the  stillness 
of  the  night.  I  ran  into  the  nurse's  room, 
and  found  her  standing  at  the  window 
in  her  night-dress.  The  moonlight  w^as 
streaming  into  the  room,  making  the  river 
look  like  molten  silver,  while  the  outline 
of  something  large  and  black  was  looming 
upon  it,  and  passing  quickly  by  the  house ; 
then  I  heard — a  heavy  splash  !  The  nurse 
was  calling  excitedly  to  the  gardener 
and  the  ferryman  (I  recognised  their 
voices  as  they  passed  quickly  by,  talking 
to  one  another) ;  but  they  took  no  notice 
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of  her,  and  I  heard  them  run  hastily  down 
the  river  stairs,  and  jump  into  a  boat ; — 
I  could  hear  the  oars  splash  in  the  water, 
and  bump  into  the  rowlocks,  and  then — 
the  men  pulled  quickly  away.  As  the  nurse 
turned  from  the  window  to  go  to  bed 
again,  she  perceived,  for  the  first  time,  the 
little  trembling  child  standing  at  her  side 
in  its  night-gown. 

'"Bless  the  child!  Lor,  Miss  Olive, 
how  you  frightened  me  !  You  naughty 
child  !     Come  to  bed  !" 

'  "What's  the  matter,  nursey?"  I  asked, 
in  an  awe-stricken  voice.  "  What  were 
those  screams  ?" 

'  "Nothing,  dear;  only  Mary,  the  'ousemaid 
in  the  next  room,  has  got  the  nightmare." 
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"  *  What !  in  bed  with  her  !"  I  persisted, 
vaguely,  "  and  doesn't  she  like  it?" 

*  Without  further  parleying,  I  was 
caught  up  and  put  to  bed  again,  and, 
never  having  heard  of  the  "  nightmare " 
before,  I  concluded  it  was  something  that 
usually  slept  with  the  housemaid  that  I 
had  never  heard  of,  and  that  she  and  it 
had  been  playing  with  one  another  and 
quarrelled.  So  I  went  to  bed  and  to 
sleep;  but  the  next  day  I  overheard  the 
nurse  say,  "  With  her  throat  cut  from  ear 
to  ear,  and  floating  in  the  water,"  and, 
listening  attentively,  I  gathered  that  a 
man  had  murdered  his  wife,  (the  murderer 
being  a  bargeman,)  and  that  the  screams  I 
had   heard  were   the   poor  woman's,  and 
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not  those  of  "  the  nightmare  that  slept 
with  Mary."  Seeing,  however,  that  I  was 
meant  not  to  hear  the  story,  I  kept  my 
own  counsel,  and  from  that  day  judged 
bargemen  with  the  harshest  judgment.' 

^  What  a  dreadful  story  !  But  tell  me 
more  about  the  place.  Is  Falcon's  Rest 
beautiful  ?' 

'  Oh,  yes  !  far  more  so  than  Riverstairs  ; 
but  I  love  my  Home  best,  for  I  have  such 
an  unpleasant  recollection  of  Falcon's 
Rest.  Lord  and  Lady  Glenalmond  were  so 
unkind  to  me  !  They  wanted  to  take  you 
from  me,  lona,  and  bring  you  up  them- 
selves ;  because,  by  Scotch  law,  you  will 
inherit  Lady  Glenalmond's  Highland  pro- 
perty.    But  I  could  not  let  you  go  !  and 
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I  have,  I  fear,  much  spoilt  your  worldly 
prospects  in  consequence.  But  you  will 
have  plenty  from  me  to  make  up  for  it ! 
I  would  dearly  love,  however,  to  reconcile 
them  to  me.' 

'  But  you  won't  let  them  take  me  from 
you,  mother?' 

'  Not  unless,  you  wish  it !  Indeed,  I 
don't  know  whether  they  would  care 
about  having  you  now ;  but,  short  of 
giving  you  to  them,  no  efforts  shall  be 
wanting  on  my  side  to  make  them  friendly. 
Ah,  they  were  hard  people !' 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


'  No  place  like  home  !' 


OON  after  the  above  conversa- 
tion, the  necessary  arrange- 
ments were  made,  and  Lady 
Olive  and  lona  settled  themselves  at  River- 
stairs.  A  curious  effect  was  produced 
upon  the  latter  directly  she  arrived,  and 
as  she  looked  at  the  river  below  the 
garden    wall,    and   heard    a  certain  clock 
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strike  the  quarters  a  short  distance  off,  a 
feeling  of  bewilderment  came  over  the 
delicate  girl,  like  a  sensation  one  experi- 
ences upon  hearing  a  lovely  strain  of  music, 
familiar — yet  strange,  and  bringing  un- 
bidden tears  to  one's  eyes. 

'  Oh,  mother !'    she    murmured,    *  don't 
you  recollect  the  words  of  that  song, 

"  I  remember,  I  remember 
The  house  where  I  was  born  "? 

Oh,  stay !  Let  me  think — what  do  I 
remember  ?'  Casting  her  arms  round 
her  mother,  and  leaning  her  head 
on  her  shoulder,  she  whispered,  '  I 
seem  to  see  a  chariot  drive  up  to  the 
house, — this  house,  and  a  tall  lady  in  deep 
mourning,  with   a  long   crape  veil  nearly 
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concealing  her  slight  figure,  slowly  enters 
the  hall  and  ascends  the  broad  stair-case, 
carrying  a  child  ;  she  is  singing  softly  to  it 
in  a  soothing  way,  scarcely  above  her 
breath,  and  rocking  it  in  her  gentle  arms, 
— she  ascends  higher  and  higher,  always 
crooning  her  little  song,  enters  a  room 
above,  and,  laying  the  child  tenderly  on 
the  bed,  throws  herself  by  its  side, — and 
in  an  agony  of  tears  moans  out,  "  My  wi- 
dowed pillow  !  lona  !  my  widowed  pillow  !" 
Oh,  mother!  the  singing  lady — the  weeping 
lady — is  you  !  and  I  am  that  little  child  !' 
'  Yes,  dearest !'  weeps  Lady  Olive.  *  I 
had  just  returned  from  Italy — alone;  hav- 
ing left  behind  me — in  the  Italian  church- 
yard— a  spot  of  emerald  turf  and  twining 
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passion-flowers,  beneath  which  lay  all 
that  remained  to  me  of  the  being  I  loved 
best  on  earth !  the  young  husband, — the 
tender  father  !  Oh,  lona,  you  were  the 
only  thing  left  to  me  !  and  could  I  give 
you  up  !' 

*  And,  mother  !'  continues  lona,  in  ever 
growing  excitement,  '  I  remember  more  ; — 
another  carriage  dashes  up  to  the  door — 
with  four  horses  and  two  outriders, — and, 
with  a  little  cry  of  joy,  you — yourself — run 
out,  and  open  the  door !  An  old  man 
appears — whose  face  is  familiar  to  me  ! 
(Mother,  it  is  the  old  man  whose  miniature 
you  always  wear — with  a  coronet  above  his 
head !)  He  quickly  descends  from  the 
carriage, — tears  roll  down  his  cheeks,  and 
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he  folds  you  in  his  arms !  He  supports 
you  up  the  steps, — and  oh,  mother ! — How 
you  cry !  You  call  him  "  Papa,"  and  he  sits 
by  you,  speaking  soothingly  and  tenderly, 
as  you  do  to  me  !  You  laid  your  head  on 
his  shoulder,  as  T  do  on  yours,  and  I  felt 
to  love  him  for  loving  you !  and  when  you 
said, ''  lona!  kiss  grand-papa's  hand,"  I  said, 
''No!  I  had  rather  kiss  his  face  !"  Then  yon 
both  lauo^hed,  and  he  kissed  me  on  the 
mouth,  and  said,  "Olive!  she  is  like  us! 
she  has  our  expression  !"  He  was  short, 
broad,  and  had  a  florid  kindly  coun- 
tenance,— gray  hair,  and  his  hands  were 
beautiful  and  shaped  like  yours  1' 

'  Yes,  and  don't  you  remember  his  ask- 
ing what  I  called  you — and  I  said,  " lona!" ' 
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'Ah  yes!  his  answer  was,  "lona!  lona! 
a  pretty  name,  but  I  love  the  old  names 
— Charlotte,  Augusta,  Mary,  or  Amelia  ! 
But  lona!  oh,  yes,"  he  said,  kissing  you. 
"  Darling,  I  understand  why  it  is  lona  !" 
And  then,  mother,'  added  lona,  laughing, 
he  looked  round,  and  saw  Drax  standing, 
and  he  said,  "  God  bless  my  soul !  How 
do  you  do,  ma'am  ?"  and  he  got  off  the  sofa 
and  bowed,  and  when  she  curtseyed  he 
said,  "  Pray  sit  down,  ma'am !"  and  he 
gave  her  a  chair,  and  she  looked  so  sur- 
prised— and  did  as  she  was  bid !' 

'  For  the  first  time  in  her  life,'  said  Lady 
Olive,  grimly. 

'  — And  she  sat  down,  and,  as  he 
went  away  (which  he  soon  did,  you  cling- 
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ing  to  him  as  he  went  down  the  steps), 
some  workmen  and  all  the  gardeners 
collected  round  the  carriage  and  cheered 
him ;  he  took  off  his  hat,  and  said,  "  God 
bless  my  soul !  Thank  you  all !"  and 
drove  away.  Then  you  showed  me  the 
miniature  he  had  given  you  of  the  young 
man  with  curly  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes, 
and  you  kissed  it  and  whispered,  "  Your 
father,  lona,"  and  it  never  leaves  your 
wrist  night  or  day.' 

Lady  Olive  kissed  her  daughter,  and 
said,  softly, 

'  It  all  seems  a  dream — does  it  not  ? 
And  now,  lona,  we  must  try  to  make 
friends  with  your  father's  parents  !     They 
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surely  must  love  Ids  child !  Let  us  con- 
sult together  how  we  must  go  to 
work.' 

But  everything  was  totally  diiFerent  to 
what  Olive  expected,  and  (^as  is  so  often 
the  case  when  one  has  decided  upon  any 
especial  plan  of  proceeding)  she  found 
that  all  her  tactics  for  negotiating  peace, 
had,  by  Providence's  interference,  been 
scattered  to  the  winds  !  She  had  written 
to  Leonora,  informing  her  of  her  intended 
return  to  Riverstairs,  begging  her  to  visit 
her  the  same  evening,  as  she  wished  to 
consult  her  concerning  her  visit  to  Falcon's 
Rest ;  but  Olive  had  not  been  an  hour  in 
the  house  before  the  following  letter  from 
Leonora  was  put  into  her  hand  : 
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'  My  dear  Olive, 

*  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
shocked  to  hear  the  reason  why  I  did  not 
meet  you  to-day  on  your  arrival.  Poor 
Lord  Glenalmond  had  a  stroke  last  night, 
from  which  he  has  never  rallied.  He  has 
not  spoken  since,  and  the  most  painful 
part  of  it  is  that  he  evidently  wants  to  say 
something, — and  cannot !  Ramsay  (who 
we  sent  for  at  once)  says  that,  as  he  knew 
you  were  coming,  it  may  be  he  wishes  to 
see  you ;  for  he  constantly  watches  the 
door — never  taking  his  eyes  away,  excejit 
when  he  looks  at  poor  Uncle  Ion's  picture, 
which  hangs  over  the  door  and  opposite 
his  bed. 

'The   poor   old   man   was   taken   while 
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sitting  at  his  writing-table,  having  had  an 
angry  altercation  with  Lady  Glenalmond  ; 
but  I  will  meet  you  on  your  way  here 
(pray  start  at  once)^  and  I  will  tell  you  all 
about  it.  He  looks  dreadful — his  face  all 
drawn — and  it  might  shock  lona,  so  don't 
brine:  her. 

'  Your  loving 

'  Nell; 


'a 


Olive  started  instantly, — and  alone ;  glad 
to  spare  lona  any  shock ;  and,  half-way  on 
the  road,  Leonora  met  her.  She  had  hastily 
thrown  on  a  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  Olive 
thought  her  perfectly  beautiful !  She  was 
very  affectionate  and  full  of  feeling  for 
the   poor   old   man,    who    (she  said)    had 
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much  softened  lately;  so  much  so,  that, 
although  it  had  for  long  been  a  tabooed 
subject,  he  had  often  lately  called  Leo- 
nora into  his  own  private  room,  to 
speak  about  Olive's  return  to  River- 
stairs. 

*  And  what  did  he  say  ?'  asked  Olive, 
anxiously. 

'When  I  told  him  yesterday  that  you 
were  coming  back  to-day,  he  said  :  "  I  am 
glad  of  it,  Leonora,  I  think  we  were  hard 
upon  her;  I  will  go  and  see  her  myself!" 
But  unfortunately,  just  as  he  was  speaking. 
Lady  Glenalmond  entered  noiselessly — in 
her  chair,  and  had  a  look  of  anger  on  her 
face  ;  but  she  said  nothing  while  I  was 
there !' 
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'  In  her  chair  !'  repeated  Olive,  wonder- 
ingly  ;  '  what  do  you  mean  ?' 

'  Oh  !  I  forgot,'  returned  Leonora,  '  you 
never  got  my  letter,  telling  you  about  her 
illness. — Lady  Glenalmond  found  out  I  was 
writing  to  you  about  it, — and  stopped  the 
letter. 

'  About  a  year  ago  she  had  a  fall,  and 
has  ever  since  been  gradually  losing  the 
use  of  her  limbs.  She  guides  herself 
about  the  house,  and  in  the  garden,  in  a 
noiseless,  mechanical  chair,  and,  in  order 
that  she  should  get  about  without  help, 
all  the  doors  are  left  ajar,  and  all  steps 
on  the  ground-floor  (on  which  are  both 
her  bed-room  and  sitting-rooms)  have  been 
covered  with  easy  inclined  planes,  so  that 
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she  appears  at  your  side  when  you  least 
expect  it !' 

*  How  very  uncanny  !'  exclaimed  Olive  ; 
'  but  how  was  the  poor  old  man  taken  ?' 

'  It  was  yesterday, — ^just  before  dinner. 
I  was  already  dressed,  and  ran  out  into 
the  garden  to  pick  some  flow^ers  to  put 
into  my  gown,  and,  as  I  returned,  I  passed 
outside  the  windows  of  Lord  Glenalmond's 
sitting-room  (there  are  three  of  them  open- 
ing down  to  the  ground).  He  w^as  at 
his  writing-table,  with  an  obstinate  and 
annoyed  look  on  his  face  ;  Lady  Glenalmond 
w^as  at  his  side — in  her  chair — and  she 
was  gesticulating  angrily.  I  heard  her 
say,  "Ye're  nae  better  than  an  auld 
feckless  fule  !"  and  then  I  saw  him  fall !     I 
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instantly  stepped  into  the  room,  and, 
rushing  to  the  bell,  rang  for  assistance; 
for  I  knew  at  a  glance  what  had  hap- 
pened.' 

'  And  what  did  Lady  Glenalmond  do  ?' 
'  She  tried  to  get  a  piece  of  paper  out 
of  his   hand,   which  he  clutched  all   the 
more  firmly,  and  he  looked  so  angrily  at 
her  that  I  ventured  to  say  : 

' "  For  God's  sake,  Lady  Glenalmond,  let 
him  alone  !"  so  she  desisted,  and  he  holds 
it  still !  but — here  we  are  !'  and  Leonora 
rang  the  bell. 


VOL.  III. 


lU 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Pray  you  now,  forget  and  forgive  ;  I  am  old  and  foolish.' 


NLIKE  the  usual  celerity  witk 
which  the  door  was  opened, 
no  one  answered  the  summons; 


but  Leonora  and  Olive  heard  the  violent 
ringing  of  bells  within,  and  the  sounds 
of  feet  running  up  and  down  stairs. 

'  Something  must  have  happened/  said 
Leonora,  looking  frightened.  ^We  will 
go  round  and  get  in  by  the  drawing-room 
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windows.'  They  did  so,  and  Leonora  said : 
^  You  stay  here,  Olive ;  I  will  go  and 
reconnoitre/ 

In  a  few  minutes  she  returned,  pale  and 
agitated. 

'There  is  a  great  change, — the  doctor 
says  the  poor  old  man  is  dying  fast,  and 
Ramsay  says  you  are  to  come  in  and  see 
him  at  once.' 

Leonora  led  the  way,  Olive  followed, 
and  they  passed  swiftly  through  Lord  Glen- 
almond's  sitting-room,  which  was  almost 
entirely  furnished  by  Chippendale  book- 
cases, full  of  rare  books.  There  were  only 
two  paintings  in  the  room, — and  both 
portraits  of  Lady  Glenalmond.  One  repre- 
sented her  in  her  wedding-gown — looking 

i2 
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beautiful,  but  cold  and  proud — and  quite 
innocent  of  the  stereotyped  smile  usually 
introduced  by  artists  when  painting  ladies 
under  such  circumstances ;  the  other  was 
the  more  pleasing  picture  of  the  two.  In 
it  Lady  Glenalmond  was  seated  on  a  sofa, 
her  youngest  boy  on  her  knee,  while  the 
elder  played  at  her  feet. 

'  I  wonder,'  Olive  thought,  '  whether  ghe 
really  ever  looked  as  tenderly  as  that — at 
my  Ion  !' 

The  old  man's  writing-table  was  left  as 
it  was  at  the  moment  when  he  was  taken 
for  death.  Some  papers  were  scattered 
about,  and  a  cheque-book  was  lying  open, 
— and  the  pen,  he  had  been  in  the  act  of 
using,  was  scarcely  dry ! 
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Leonora  now  held  a  'portiere  back,  and 
Olive,  passing  througli  it,  found  herself  in 
the  bed-chamber, — so  soon  to  be  the  abode 
of  death  ! 

The  old  man  lay  propped  up  by  pillows, 
and  by  the  side  of  her  dying  husband  sat 
his  old  wife — in  her  mechanical  chair, — 
clad  in  a  white  quilted  silk  dressing-gown, 
trimmed  with  costly  lace ;  her  hair  as 
white  as  her  gown,  her  eyes  blacker,  her 
eyebrows  heavier  and  sterner  than  ever, 
and  also  quite  black.  She  sat  cold  and 
impassive — with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  doc- 
tor's face,  who  stood  opposite  her, — on  the 
other  side  of  the  bed — holding  his  patient's 
wrist.  Lord  Ramsay  stood  by  the  doctor, 
and  the  dying  man's  gaze  rarely  wandered 
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from  the  picture  of  his  youngest  son, 
which  hung  over  the  door  exactly  opposite 
the  bed. 

The  slight  bustle  caused  by  Lady  Olive's 
entrance  seemed  to  attract  the  old  man, 
who  slightly  leaned  his  head  forward  as  he 
perceived  her.  Then,  shutting  his  eyes  for 
a  moment,  he  opened  them  again  with  a 
kind  smile,  and  looked  towards  the  door, 
eagerly, — then  tears  came  into  his  eyes ; 
and  he  looked  disappointed. 

'  He  is  not  satisfied,'  whispered  the 
doctor.  '  He  wants  some  one  else  !  Who 
is  it?' 

'  Is  it  lona  ?'  said  Lady  Olive,  coming 
forward    and   kissing   Lord    Glenalmond's 


hand. 
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The  sick  man  smiled  assent. 

'  I  will  fetch  her  at  once,'  said  Leonora  ; 
and  instantly  left  the  room. 

'  His  lordship  would  like  you  to  come 
near,'  said  the  doctor  to  Olive,  making 
room  for  her ;  and,  as  she  took  the  place, 
her  eyes  wandered  across  the  bed  to  the 
old  lady  opposite — and  she  was  shocked 
by  the  look  of  unbending  hostility  which 
flashed  from  the  black  eyes  ;  a  look  which 
quite  precluded  Olive's  making  even  a  sign 
of  recognition. 

Olive  now  took  Lord  Glenalmond'shand, 
and  approaching  her  face  to  his,  whispered 
gently,  as  she  kissed  his  forehead : 

'  Ion's  father,  and  therefore  mine  !  Oh  ! 
God  guide  you  through  the  shadows,  and 
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you  mil  meet  the  Saviour — and  our  loved 
one — on  the  Other  Side  !' 
Then  she  whispered  again, 
^  lona  will  be  here  in  a  few  minutes/ 
She  felt  her  hand  tremblingly  pressed — 
and  retained.     In   about  twenty  minutes 
lona  appeared  in  the  doorway, — standing 
shyly  irresolute,  exactly  beneath  her  father's 
picture ;    and,  as   she  did   so,   a   slanting 
golden  gleam  of  the  setting  sun  shot  into 
the   doorway,  embracing   both  the  living 
child  and  the  dead  father  in  its  golden  arms. 
At  this  supreme  moment  the    likeness 
between  lona  and  her  father  struck  every- 
one, and  a  quick  flush  passed  over  Lord 
Glenalmond's  pale  face,  while  a  tear  rolled 
down  his  furrowed  cheek. 
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Olive  iioAv  brought  her  child  up  to  her 
grandfather's  bedside,  and  there  was  a 
slight  movement  of  his  lips,  which  seemed 
to  whisper,  ^  Nearer — nearer  !' 

The  trembling  girl  approached. 

'  Stoop  !'  the  lips  seemed  to  say ;  and  lona 
bent  over  her  grandfather,  while  a  feeling 
of  sorrow, — of  tender  pity,  stirred  her  soul, 
and  with  tears  she  kissed  the  clammy 
forehead,  saying, 

'  Grandfather !  grandfather  !  Say  "  God 
bless  you  !" ' 

With  some  effort  the  dying  man  took  her 
hand  and  pressed  a  paper  into  it ;  then  such 
a  smile  of  content,  as  had  rarely  been  seen 
to  visit  it,  flitted  across  his  face,  and  the 
word,  '  Pray,'  broke  from  the  gasping  lips. 
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With  her  hand  upon  her  grandfather's 
breast,  the  girl  sank  on  her  knees,  as  did 
all  who  surrounded  the  bed ;  and  even 
the  stern  old  grandmother  bent  her  head, 
while  lona's  girlish  voice  clearly  repeated 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  As  she  came  to 
the  words,  '  Forgive  us  our   trespasses,  as 

we  forgive '  there  was  a   deep-drawn 

sigh, — and  lona  felt  as  though  the  pri- 
soned heart  beneath  her  hand  gave  a 
sudden  leap, — there  was  a  shiver — then 
another  gasp, — and  the  spirit  took  flight, 
and  entered  the  presence  of  the  God  that 
gave  it ! 

Instinctively  Lady  Olive  and  Leonora 
approached  Lady  Glenalmond ;  but  her 
black  eyes  still  sought  the  doctor's,  and, 
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when  his  expression  told  her  that  all  was 
over,  she  waved  everyone  from  her, 
saying  coldly : 

'  All  but  the  doctor  and  myself  leave 
the  room.' 

All  accordingly  turned  to  go — but 
lona  had  sunk  fainting  by  the  bedside. 
The  doctor  picked  up  the  paper  her 
grandfather  had  given  her,  and  de- 
livered it  to  her  mother ;  and  then 
carried  the  unconscious  girl  from  the 
room. 

Old  Lady  Glenalmond  was  not  seen  by 
any  but  her  own  immediate  attendants  till 
the  morning  after  the  funeral,  when 
Leonora, — having  descended  rather  earlier 
than  usual,  to  preside  over  the  breakfast, 
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as  her  brother  (now  Lord  Gleiialmond)  was 
about  to  leave  for  Scotland. — to  her  sur- 
prise found  the  old  lady  already  in  her 
chair,  cross  and  hungry  !  She  was  clad 
in  a  white  dresing-gown  (which  she  never 
afterwards  discarded)  positively  refusing 
to  wear  a  widow's  cap  !  She  did  not  con- 
descend to  say,  as  so  many  widows  of  the 
present  day  do : 

'  Poor  Tom  used  to  say  lie  wouldn't 
hear  of  my  wearing  a  widow's  cap ;'  or 
'  Johnny's  last  words  were,  "  Now  don't 
go  and  disfigure  yourself," '  &c.,  &c., 
ad  infinitum.  No,  Lady  Glen  almond  sim- 
ply branded  widow's  caps  as  '  feckless ' 
-articles,  and  said  she  would  not  wear 
one,  and  '  there  was  an  end  on't !' 
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Meanwhile,  it  was  evident  that  some- 
thing besides  her  lord's  death  disturbed 
my  lady, — for  her  brows  w^ere  '  married !' 
Heavily  and  gloomily  the  straight  black 
line  overhung  the  gleaming  eyes, — them- 
selves capacious  windows  for  the  evil 
spirits  that  dwelt  within  ! 

After  Lady  Olive's  return  from  Falcon's 
Rest,  she  was  anxious  for  days  about 
lona,  who  was  terribly  distressed  and 
overcome  by  what  she  had  witnessed; 
and  the  paper  the  doctor  had  delivered 
to  her  was  for  awhile  completely  for- 
gotten. Olive  had  put  it  in  her  pocket, — 
all  crumpled  as  it  was, — and  wondering,  a 
day  or  two  later,  what  it  could  possibly  be, 
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she  pulled  it  out,  and  could  scarcely  speak 
for  astonishment,  when  she  discovered  it 
was  a  cheque  for  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
— made  out  in  lona's  name  ! 

When  the  girl  was  sufficiently  recovered 
to  '  take  in '  so  startling  a  surprise,  Lady 
Olive  told  her  the  astounding  fact. 

'  But,'  said  Lady  Olive,  '  I  must  tell 
Lady  Glenalmond  about  it.' 

At  that  moment  Leonora  came  in,  look- 
ing very  blank ;  and  Olive  told  her  what 
had  occurred.     Leonora  said, 

'You  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  tell 
Lady  Glenalmond,  for  she  knows  it  already, 
and  that  is  what  the  quarrel  was  about — 
when  he  had  the  stroke ;  and  Lady  Glen- 
almond sends   me    now   to    forbid    your 
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writing  or  going  to  her  about  it.  And, 
indeed,  dear  Olive,  it  is  no  good  your 
doing  anything  at  present;  she  is  much 
too  bitterly  angry  to  listen  to  anything 
you  can  say.  She  is  the  most  vicious — 
cruel — overbearing ' 

^  Hush,  Leonora !'  said  Olive,  gently. 
*We  must  not  forget  who  she  is — my 
mother-in-law — and  your  grandmother !' 

*  Mother!'  said  lona,  excitedly,  'listen 
to  me. — You  told  me  you  would  give  up 
anything — except  myself — to  gain  her  love 
— did  you  not?' 

*I  did,  lona;  but,  alas!  what  can  I 
do?' 

'Mother!'  said  lona,  passionately, 'let 
me  return  this  money,  if  by  doing  so  we 
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might  make  her  kind  to,  and  fond  of, 
you.  We  are  rich  enough,  dear  mother, 
and  happy  !  and  we  don't  want  the  money  ! 
If  she  is  unhappy,  and  wants  it, — let  her 
have  it !  Let  me  write  and  give  her  back 
the  cheque  !' 

'  Give  up  the  twenty  thousand  pounds  !' 
said  Leonora,  amazed. 

'  Yes,'  said  lona,  with  a  burst  of  tears. 
'  You  don't  know,  Nell,  how  my  mother 
used  to  cry  over  Lord  and  Lady  Glen- 
almond's  unkindness  !  I  daresay  she  will 
leave  it  back  to  me — when  she  dies  ;  but 
if  she  does  not — never  mind  !  Oh,  mother, 
we  are  so  happy  together,  and  have  been 
so  happy  mthout  it !' 

'That   is   a   good   thought,    my   lona!' 
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said  Olive,  after  a  few  minutes.  '  Write 
the  letter  at  once — surely  that  must  touch 
her !' 

So  the  folio  win  D^  letter  was  sent : 


•o 


'  My  DEAREST  Grandmother  Glenalmond, 
'  Pray,  oh,  pray  !  do  not  let  the 
twenty  thousand  pounds  come  between 
you  and  mother.  I  would  rather  have 
your  love  (and  so  would  mother)  than 
any  amount  of  money !  I  am  in  real 
earnest,  and  want  you  to  love  us, — so  I 
send  back  the  cheque ;  and  when  it  pleases 
God  to  call  you  also  to  join  your  husband, 
(ah  !  God  grant  that  day  may  be  far  off!), 
then  you  could  (but  only  if  you  liked)  leave 
it  back  to  me  ;  and  so  I  should  feel  that  I 
VOL.  in.  K 
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inherited  it  with  yoiu'  blessing  as  well  as 
Ms;  but  let  that  be  as  you  like!  I  only 
ivant  you  to  love  mother.  So  I  enclose  the 
cheque. 

'  Your  devoted  grandchild, 

'  loNA  Ramsay. 

*  P.S. — My  dear  Lady  Glenalmond, — 
This  is  all  lona's  own  idea,  but  I  heartily 
give  my  sanction  to  the  act. — Your  aifec- 
tionate  daughter-in-law, 

'  Olive  Ramsay.' 

'  Well !'  exclaimed  Leonora,  '  I  have 
always  been  brought  up  in  the  idea  that 
"  a  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted," 
but  in  this  case  it  is  an  angel  and  hers  !' 
And,  with  tears  in    her  eyes,  the  warm- 
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hearted  girl  started  on  her  peace-making 
mission. 

The  next  day,  as  Olive  and  lona  were 
sitting  in  the  summer-house  working,  and 
wondering  what  kind  of  an  answer  they 
should  receive  from  Falcon's  Rest,  a  ser- 
vant appeared  with  a  note.  It  was  from 
Leonora. 

'Pray  come,'  she  wrote;  'your  letter 
has  done  its  work. — Your  loving  Nell.' 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Blood  is  thicker  than  water.' 


LIVE  and  her  daughter  soon 
found  themselves  at  the  door 
of  Falcon's  Rest,  and,  as  usual, 
Leonora  met  them  in  the  hall,  and,  throw- 
ing her  arm  round  Olive's  neck,  whispered  : 
'  Now,  at  last,  she  has  found  out  what 
you  are !'  and,  conducting  them  into  the 
drawing-room, — there  sat  the  gaunt  figure, 
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clad  in  white, — with  blazing  black  eyes, 
which,  however,  seemed  softened,  and  the 
eyelids  swollen  with  weeping. 

*  Come  hither,  my  dear,  dear  daughter  !' 
the  old  w^oman  said,  in  a  broken  voice, 
'  and  you,  my  precious  grandchild  !  and 
listen  to  me, — w^hile  I  say,  in  all  humility, 
may  God  forgive  my  hardness, — my  wicked- 
ness, as  generously  as  you  have !  Pride, 
and  the  love  of  money  and  power,  have 
been  the  bane  of  my  life,  choking  up  all 
feeling, — all  softness !  You  have  fought 
me  with  my  own  weapons,  and  nothing 
you  could  have  done  would  have  touched 
me  like  this  act !  for  in  one  moment  you 
taught  me  that  something ^^iQv  all,  is  stronger 
than  money, — and  that  is  Love  !' 
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'  Oh,  Lady  Glenalmond,'  said  Olive, 
*you  are  too  good — too  good  to  humble 
yourself  so  !' 

Here  Leonora  would  have  left  the  room ; 
but  Lady  Glenalmond  said, 

^  Leonora — stay  !  People  should  be 
ashamed  of  doing  wrong  before  their  chil- 
dren, but  not  ashamed  of  acknowledging 
it, — and  I  have  been  wrong  all  through.; 
but,  you  see,  you  have  touched  me  through 
the  ruling  passion  of  my  life — money !' 

'  It  was  all  lona's  thought,  Lady  Glen- 
almond,' said  Olive,  thinking  she  person- 
ally was  receiving  too  much  credit. 

'  Oh  !  I  know — 1  know,  but  I  was  leav- 
ing her  to  the  last  for — for  I  scarcely  know 
what  to  say  to  her  !     My  lona,  I   cannot 
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— cannot  take  your  money !  and  I  have  re- 
turned the  cheque — but  nothing  can  undo 
your  act  of  love,  my  child, — and  what  you 
have  taught  me, — that  money  is  strong,  but 
love  is  stronger ! — but  oh,  my  God !  how  can 
I  forgive  myself — when  I  remember  that, 
by  my  obstinate  will,  my  pride,  and  malice, 
I  shortened  my  husband's  life.' 

For  months  the  old  lady  could  not  get 
over  this  terrible  thought,  and  she  probably 
never  would  have  got  over  it,  had  she  been 
a  younger  woman  ;  but  when  people  get 
old, — as  old  as  Lady  Glenalmond, — their 
feelings  become  blunted — deadened,  and  it 
was  so  with  her ;  but  the  reconciliation 
between  her  and  Olive  and  lona  was 
perfect.     The    first    thing    the    old  lady 
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thought  of  was  to  have  the  door  between 
the  gardens  reopened,  and  every  day 
Olive  spent  happy  hours  at  Falcon's  Rest, 
reading  and  talking  to  '  her  mother ' 
(as  she  now  called  her),  who  became 
gentler,  and  alas !  weaker  every  day,  and 
more  eager  to  prepare  herself  for  the  great 
change  which  she  knew,  and  which  every 
one  saw,  could  not  be  far  off. 

But  a  great  surprise  was  in  store  for 
Olive.  One  day  she  got  a  letter  from  the 
Duchess  of  Cheviotdale,  asking  to  be 
allowed  to  come  and  spend  a  day  or  two 
at  Riverstairs, — and  might  she  (she  asked) 
be  allowed  to  bring  Sir  Guy  Deverell  ?  She 
stated  that  he  had  come  into  a  large 
fortune,  which  would  enable  him  to  marry, 
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and  that  he  had  been  much  smitten  with 
Leonora — having  seen  her  at  one  or  two 
balls  in  London.  He  felt  very  anxious  to 
see  more  of  her,  and  the  duchess  ended  by 
saying : 

'  You  know,  dear  Olive,  I  am  no  match- 
maker ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  trouble  he  has 
been  to  us,  I  am  very  fond  of  Guy,  and  a 
good  wife  would  be  "  the  making  of  him." 
His  affair  with  Margaret  could  never  be 
readjusted — in  fact,  she  will  never  marry ; 
but,  if  Leonora  is  all  he  says  she  is,  they 
might  be  very  happy  together.  Will  you 
find  out  from  the  young  lady,  (who  I  know 
lives  much  with  you,)  whether  she  would 
be  agreeable  to  Guy's  trying  to  gain  her 
affections?' 
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'  Well !'  exclaimed  Olive,  after  getting 
the  letter,  '  I  am  as  anxious  about  my 
Leonora's  happiness,  as  she  is  about  her 
Guy — and, — but  I  will  question  Leonora  ;' 
and,  the  next  time  that  young  lady 
appeared,  she  did  question  her  about  her 
London  acquaintances  ;  and  Leonora,  who 
was  the  very  soul  of  truth,  said  suddenly : 

'  Oh,  Olive  !  I  have  long  wished  to  tell 
you  something — but  was  shy  !  but — but 
at  one  time  I  fancied  a  young  man  liked 
me  ;  but,  going  to  so  few  balls,  I  saw  no 
more  of  him  !  I  know  that  he  knows  you. 
It  is  Sir  Guy  Deverill — but  I  have  never 
seen  him  again  ;  at  least, — once  T  fancied  I 
saw  him, — and  some  other  young  men, 
rowing  towards  Richmond.     I  was  on  the 
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terrace,  and  I  think  he  saw  me,  but  I  was 
not  certain — but ' 

On  hearing  this,  Lady  Olive  told  her 
of  the  duchess's  letter,  and  Leonora 
blushed,  and,  with  a  few  shy  tears,  hid  her 
head  on  Olive's  shoulder;  who  felt,  then, 
that  Guy  would  not  have  much  difficulty 
in  gaining  his  object  ; — 'but  how'  (Olive 
thought)  '  about  Dorinda  ?' 

In  a  day  or  two  the  duchess  and  the 
young  man  arrived,  and  Olive  determined 
in  her  own  mind  : 

'  If  he  is  an  honest  man  and  really  loves 
her,  he  will  tell  her  the  truth  about 
Margaret.  Oh  !  T  hope  he  will — I  hope 
he  will !  and  also — as  much  as  he  can, — 
about  Dorinda  !' 
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Full  ojDportunity  was  given  to  Sir  Guy 
and  Leonora  to  be  together,  and  one  day 
the  girl  ran  in  to  Lady  Olive's  bed-room, 
and,  throwing  herself  into  her  sister-in- 
law's  arms,  said  : 

'  I  am  so  happy.  He  has  asked  me  to 
be  his  wife,  and  he  is  going  to  speak  to 
Lady  Glenalmond  !' 

'Well?' said  Olive. 

Leonora  looked  puzzled,  and  said  : 

'  You  do  not  seem  quite  pleased,  Olive  ! ' 

'Yes,  dear — I  should  be — if— did  you 
tell  him  you  had  never  loved  anyone  before  T 

'  Oh,  yes  !  he  knows  that — and  then  he 
told  me  all  about  Margaret  and  Do- 
rinda — and  everything !  and  he  says,  that 
since  he  knew  me, — he  has  never  looked 
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at  anyone  else, — and  that  he  will  be — a 
loyal — true  husband !  He  opened  his 
heart  entirely  to  me — and  hid  nothing  !' 

'Thank  God!'  said  Olive,  clasping  the 
girl  to  her  heart,  *  then  he  is  a  true  man 
— and  with  all  my  heart  I  wdsh  you  joy  !' 

Lady  Glenalmond  was  ver}^  pleased, — 
w^hen  she  could  be  made  to  understand ; 
but  her  mind  had  for  some  time  been  going 
astray,  and  impossible  complications  arose 
in  it.  She  fancied  Guy  was  to  marry  the 
Duchess  of  Cheviotdale,  and  could  not 
conceive  why  her  leave  was  asked,  and 
kept  murmuring,  with  great  dignity,  that 
*  she  had  not  the  honour  of  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  young  people.'  Then  she 
thought  Olive  was  the  bride — and,  fore- 
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seeing  that  painful  misunderstandings 
might  arise,  Olive  sent  for  young  Lord 
Glenalmond,  and  after  that  all  went 
smoothly. 

The  marriage  took  place  quietly  from 
Riverstairs,  in  consequence  of  the  recent 
death  at  Falcon's  Rest,  and,  after  Leonora's 
departure,  Olive  and  lona  devoted  their  lives 
to  Lady  Glenalmond,  who  gradually  became 
more  and  more  paralysed ;  and  one  day, 
while  Olive  was  reading  the  Bible  to  her, 
the  old  lady  suddenly  made  an  eflfort  as 
if  to  rise,  and,  falling  forward,  was  re- 
ceived into  Olive's  arms,  and,  before  assist- 
ance was  procured,  she  had  whispered  to 
Olive : 

'It's  coming,  dear!     Thank  God  I  die 
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in  your  arms ! — which  is  more  than  I 
deserve  !     Kiss  me — Olive  !' 

Olive  did  so — and  the  poor  old  lady 
lapsed  into  unconsciousness — from  which 
she  never  rallied. 

Her  daughter-in-law  nursed  her  tenderly 
for  many  days  ; — but  one  day,  as  she  was 
praying  by  her  side,  with  her  hand  in  hers, 
the  black  eyes — hitherto  closed, — suddenly 
opened  wide, — a  fitful  light  seemed  to 
gleam  in  them  for  a  moment — a  smile 
flitted  across  the  wan  face,  and  with  a 
gentle  sigh.  Lady  Glenalmond  passed  away  ! 

Yes,  she  had  gone  to  her  rest, — and  the 
dark  eyes  were  reverently  closed  by  her 
who  had  learnt  to  look  upon  her  as  a 
daughter ;   and,   after   the   last   sad   rites, 
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Olive  and  lona  repaired  once  more  to 
Kensington,  for  a  few  days'  rest,  before 
paying  a  long-promised  visit  to  Broke 
Abbey,  where  they  hoped  to  meet  the 
duchess,  and  Leonora  and  Guy. 

One  morning  a  foreign  letter  was  handed 
to  Lady  Olive. 

'  A  foreign  letter !'  exclaimed  Lady  Olive, 
'  from  whom  can  it  be  !' 

In  a  few  minutes  she  added,  gravely, 

'  From  Dorinda !  I  thought  she  had 
quite  forgotten  me.' 

Gradually,  as  she  read,  Olive's  sweet 
face  became  clouded,  and  full  of  agita- 
tion. 

'Anything  the  matter,  mother?'  asked 
Tona. 
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'  Yes,  dear ;  poor  Dorinda  is  either  very 
ill  or  very  unhappy — I  can't  make  out 
which.     Read  it  aloud,  lona.' 

lona  obeyed. 

*  Deakest  Olive, 

'  For  the  love  of  God,  come  to 
me  ;  I  know  you  will  not  forsake  me  !  I 
am  in  the  greatest  distress  and  want  your 
help.  Come  quickly,  for  I  never  know 
what  may  happen !  I  have  much  I  want 
you  to  do,  and  you  only  can  I  trust.' 

The  letter  went  on  giving  directions 
about  the  journey,  and  ended, 

'  Your  unhappy 

'  Dorinda.' 

'  lona,  can  I  leave  you  ?' 
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'  Mother,  I  am  quite  well !  Do  go — 
and  quickly.  You  see  she  says  ''  For 
God's  sake  !"  You  must  not  resist  such 
an  appeal !  Besides,  I  can  go  alone  with 
the  ducliess  to  Broke  Abbey — as  settled — 
and  you  can  join  us  there  afterwards.' 

Olive  felt  impelled  to  go  to  Dorinda  ;  so, 
after  settling  with  the  duchess  about  the 
journey  to  Broke  Abbey,  she  bid  farewell 
for  awhile  to  lona,  and  started  the  next  day. 
She  loved  Dorinda.  and  would  go  miles  to 
serve  her ;  and,  although  she  had  disap- 
proved of  many  things  she  had  heard  of 
her,  she  never  forsook  an  old  friend. 

'  It  is  when  we  suffer — or  sin,  that  we 
find  out  who  are  our  real  friends,'  Olive 
w^ould  say. 
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Oh,  if  all  '  good  '  people  would  remem- 
ber, that  '  When  we  were  yet  sinners, 
God  loved  us  !'  He  loved  the  sinner,  but 
hated  the  sin  ;  and  should  we  not  do  the 
same  ! 

Lady  Olive  (who  had  started  hurriedly, 
without  man  or  maid,)  had  a  long  jour- 
ney, full  of  delays  and  disagreeables 
as  to  weather  and  arrangements,  but  at 
last  she  found  herself  in  the  Prince  de 
la  Styrie's  carriage,  on  the  road  from  the 
station  to  the  Hotel  de  la  Styrie.  She 
felt  very  nervous,  and,  with  a  mysterious 
fear  at  her  heart,  she  entered  the  house. 

As  she  alighted  the  prince  stepped  for- 
ward, and,  with  much  formality,  kissed  her 
hand,  gave  her  his  arm,  and  hurried  her  up 
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the  broad  staircase,  as  though  he  dreaded 
any  conversation.  He  looked  so  severe,  so 
stern  (but  othermse  unaltered),  that  Lady- 
Olive  felt  tongue-tied  !  At  last  she  faltered 
out: 

'  How  is  Dorinda  ?     Not  ill,  I  hope  !' 

They  had  arrived  at  the  first  landing, 
as  she  spoke,  and  the  prince  answered, — 
pointing  to  a  servant  who  stood  there, -r 

*  Madame!  On  vous  y  conduira!'  Then, 
bowing  ceremoniously,  he  left  her. 

Lady  Olive,  was  mystified, — worried, — 
anxious  ;  and,  following  the  footman,  came 
to  a  doorway,  covered  by  a  he^vy portihe ; 
the  man  held  it  back  for  her  to  pass 
through,  and  she  found  herself  in  an  ante- 
chamber, surrounded  by  mirrors  let  into 
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the  oak  panels ;  no  furniture  was  there, 
except  a  single  table  and  chair,  evidently 
for  the  use  of  the  old  official,  (wearing  the 
prince's  livery,)  Avho  sat  there  reading  the 
gazettes.  He  rose  when  Lady  Olive  ap- 
peared, and  bowed  silently ;  then  con- 
ducted her  to  the  further  end  of  the 
room,  where  was  another  portiere.  The 
old  man  pulled  a  bell,  and  the  curtain 
was  pushed  aside  from  within  by  a 
middle-aged  lady,  who  curtseyed  to  the 
visitor,  with  no  welcoming  smile,  and 
conducted  her  into  a  beautiful  apartment, 
also  panelled  in  oak,  and  full  of  portraits. 
Lady  Olive  began  to  be  weary  of  all  this 
dumb  show,  and  said,  rather  impatiently : 
'  I  come,  Madame ?' 
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'  Madame  Dubois,'  said  the  lady,  coldly. 

'  I  come,  Madame  Dubois,  to  see  Madame 
la  Princesse  at  her  own  desire, — conduct 
me  at  once  to  her — if  you  please  !' 

Madame  Dubois  slightly  elevated  her 
eyebrows,  (or  would  have  done,  had  they 
been  all  her  own,)  with  an  expression  of 
mingled  surprise  and  hauteur;  and  then 
answered,  calmly : 

'The  Princess s  desire  !' 

Lady  Olive  coloured  indignantly;  but 
at  that  moment  she  heard  a  rustling  at 
the  further  end  of  the  room,  and  Dorinda 
appeared  !  Giving  a  little  cry  of  pleasure, 
she  ran  towards  her  old  friend,  and  threw 
herself  into  her  arms  ! 


CHAPTER  X. 


There  is  no  time  so  miserable,  but  a  man  may  be  true.' 


0  kind,  and  so  good  !'  Dorinda 
sobbed,  kissing   Olive    franti- 
cally   on    the   forehead,  eyes, 
lips,  and  hands. 

'But  you  knew  I'd  come,  darling,'  said 
Olive,  tenderly.  '  But  don't  cry  so  !  Oh  1 
don't  cry!' 

Meanwhile  Madame   Dubois    stood    by 
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with  a  cruel,  contemptuous  smile  on  her 
face,  '  taking  stock '  of  the  two  agitated 
ladies ;  and  the  princess,  seeing  Olive  look 
questioningly  at  the  unwelcome  stranger, 
said : 

'Madame  Dubois,  you  will  perhaps  kind- 
ly leave  us.  I  wish  to  be  alone  with  my 
friend.' 

^Perhaps,  Madame  la  Princesse,'  an- 
swered the  woman,  again  elevating  her 
would-be  eyebrows,  and  with  a  tolerating 
smile,  'perhaps  I  might  not  be  wanted 
for  an  hour  or  so.' 

'  As  you  please,  Madame  Dubois,' 
answered  Dorinda,  coldly  ;  upon  which 
the  smiling  lady,  curtseying,  retired. 

'  Dorinda !   what  is  the  meaning  of  all 
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this  ?  Who  is  that  very  nasty  woman  ?  I 
am  so  glad  she  is  gone  !' 

*  Hush  !  pray  !'  answered  Dorinda,  '  what 
she  said  was  only  to  put  us  off  our  guard ; 
she  has  no  intention  of  going  out !' 

'  Oh,  Dorinda  !  do  explain  !  Everything 
is  so  stiff  and  strange.  Does  the  prince 
disapprove  of  my  visit?  He  would  not 
come  up  here  with  me,  and  we  used  to  be 
such  friends  !     What  is  the  matter?' 

Ao:ain  Dorinda  cast  her  arms  round  her 
friend  and  burst  into  tears,  sobbing  great 
sobs,  like  a  child. 

Olive  was  much  shocked,  but  let  her 
weep  on'for  some  minutes,  thinking  it  might 
relieve  her ;  but,  as  she  became  almost  con- 
vulsed, she  got  alarmed,  and  said, 
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'  Dearest,  calm  yourself  !  Shall  I 
call  anyone  ?  Is  Estelle  still  with 
you  ?' 

'  Yes — thank  God.  They  wished  to  take 
her  from  me,  but  Achille — my  dear  doctor 
— prevented  that ;  but,  Olive,  mind  when 
you  see  her — take  no  notice  of  her.  She 
pretends  to  favour  Dubois  ;  she  must  do 
so  ! — but  I  will  explain  all  to  you  soon.  I 
must  send  for  Achille — I  want  him  to  see 
you.' 

She  rang,  and  Estelle  instantly  appeared. 
She  looked  once  at  Lady  Olive,  and  a 
glance  of  recognition  shot  from  her  eyes ; 
but  she  took  no  further  notice. 

'  Please— Estelle— tell  Monsieur  Achille 
to  come  and  speak  to  me.' 
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Estelle  vanished,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
doctor  appeared.  He  bowed  to  the  prin- 
cess, (who  jumped  up  to  meet  him,)  and 
then  to  Lady  Olive. 

'  You  wish  to  speak  to  me,  madame  ?'  he 
.  said. 

'  Yes,  Achille — I  have  a  favour  to  ask  ! 
May  I  see  Lady  Olive  quite  alone  ?  I 
mean,  do  you  think  Dubois  might  be  dis- 
pensed with  altogether,  while  Lady  Olive 
is  here  ?  Oh  !  give  her  a  holiday — good 
Achille  !' 

Monsieur  Achille  shook  his  head. 

'  No — madame  !'  he  answered,  '  take  my 
advice,  and  don't  ask  it.' 

Dorinda  looked  disappointed,  and  while 
she    was    speaking    to   Monsieur  Achille, 
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Olive  took  the  opportunity  of  noticing 
her  appearance,  and  it  went  to  her  heart 
to  see  how  pale,  how  transparently  thin 
she  had  become.  Her  eyes  too  were  very 
bloodshot,  and  had  a  glittering,  furtive  ex- 
pression which  she  thought  very  alarming. 

The  conversation  between  doctor  and 
patient  meanwhile  went  on  : 

'  Then — if  you  won't ' 

'  Can't !'  interrupted  the  little  man. 

'  Won't  and  can't !'  retorted  Dorinda. 

'  Can't !'  persisted  Achille. 

'Well — well!'  said  Dorinda,  pettishly, 
'  if  you  can't  do  that,  may  I  drive  out  alone 
with  Lady  Olive  every  day,  without 
Dubois  ?  Oh  !  dear,  kind  Achille  !  you  can 
manage  it !' 
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'  I  will  try  !'  said  Achille. 

*  You  can  do  it !'  said  Dorinda. 

'  I  will  try  !'  reiterated  Achille. 

Dorinda  said  no  more,  but  it  was  almost 
ludicrous  to  see  (and  even  Olive  remarked) 
the  little  doctor's  efforts  to  be  stonily  uncom- 
promising, and  how  a  smile  from  Dorinda, 
or  a  touch  of  her  hand,  softened  him  at 
once  !  But  he  was  perplexed  at  this  last 
request. 

*  I  will  ask,'  he  repeated,  as  he  took 
leave  ;  and  a  terror  she  dared  not  name 
came  over  Olive,  as  she  followed  Achille 
out  of  the  room,  hoping  to  gather  something 
from  him  concerning  Dorinda  s  health  ; 
but  he  avoided  her,  and  hurriedly  shaking 
hands  would  have  left  her  without  a  word. 
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Olive,  however,  feeling  drawn  towards  him, 
retained  his  hand  gently — and  he  whispered, 
without  looking  at  her  : 

'  You  will  be  sure,  miladi — if  3^0 u  drive 
with  her, — not  to  let  her  get  out  anywhere, 
— no  shops, — in  fact,  she  must  speak  to  no 
one,  and  you  must  pass  your  word  to  that 
effect !' 

Olive  looked  amazed — indignant,  and  the 
old  man,  understanding  the  lady's  speaking 
face  and  tearful  eyes,  said  sorrowfully, 

'  Ah,  miladi !  I  see  you  don't  yet  under- 
stand !  but  she  mil  tell  you — poor  child  ! 
I  see  you  are  a  real  friend !  so  mark  what 
I  say  :  do  not  try  to  alter  matters  yet, — she 
would  be  worse  off.  Oh  !  Lady  Olive, — 
these  conseils  defamille  are  wicked  things  and 
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should  not  be  allowed  ;  but,  believe  me,  at 
present  it  is  best  as  it  is.  I  would  not  say 
this,  if  I  did  not  know  I  could  serve  her  best 
so!  Ah!  you  love  her — poor  child,  and  do 
not  I  also  ?  but  remember  what  I  say  :  The 
prince  makes  things  out  worse  than  they  are ; 
hut  she  goes  too  far  the  other  wag  !  The  border- 
line, Lady  Olive,  is  very  indistinct  !'  Then 
resuming  the  official  manner,  (which  he  had 
unconsciously  dropped,)  the  little  man 
added : 

'If  you  will  give  your  word  about  not 
letting  her  get  out  anywhere^  she  shall  go 
alone  with  you.' 

'  I  promise,'  said  poor  Olive,  tearfully. 

'  Ah !  c'est  Men !  Then  she  shall  go 
alone  with  you,  and  tell  her  I  will  also, 
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during  your  visit,  try  to  ease  her  a  little 
of — that  old  Dubois,  for  /  trust  you,  I 
wish  you  a  very  good  night,  madame ;'  and 
with  that  Monsieur  Achille  left. 

'  Now,  come  and  take  off  your  things,' 
said  Dorinda.     '  You  must  be  very  tired.' 

'•  I  am,'  answered  Olive,  full  of  grief  and 
horror  at  what  she  now  suspected.  '  Let 
me  come  to  your  room,  Dorinda !'  and 
when  they  had  sat  down  side  by  side 
Dorinda  whispered, 

'  Speak  low  now, — in  this  room, — or  we 
shall  be  overheard.' 

'  Shall  I  shut  the  door  ?'  suggested 
OHve. 

'  Doors  !     There  are  none  !     Oh,  Olive  ! 
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night  or  day  I  am  never  alone.  Even 
sitting  as  we  are  here,  she  is  watching  us  ! 
but  don't  look  shocked.  Smile,  Olive, 
smile !  and  oh,  if  you  knew  what  it  is  to 
toss  sleejDless  almost  all  night, — then  to 
turn  wearily  on  your  bed,  and  see  the 
curtain  gently  drawn  aside, — and  there  she 
is,  in  her  white  night-dress,  standing 
watching — watching  !  Oh  !  Olive,'  in  an 
agonizing  whisper,  made  all  the  more 
painful  from  the  stereotyped  smile  on  her 
face,  '  they  are  driving  me  mad — if  I  am 
not  so  already !' 

^  But '  said  Olive,  indignantly. 

'  Smile,  Olive — for  God's  sake,  smile !' 
reiterated  Dorinda — painfully  anxious — 
'  she  is  looking — listening'!' 
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'  Why  does  the  prince  allow  it,  Olive  ? 
He  is  to  blame  !' 

*  He  wants  to  drive  me  mad,  and  shd  me 
up — Achille  says  so,  and  that  only  by 
gentleness  on  my  part — and  submission, 
(fancy  a  submissive  Dorinda! — if  you  can!) 
— can  it  be  averted !  He  held  a  conseil  de 
famille — a  thing  unheard  of  in  dear  Old 
England — and  they  all  settled  he  was  to 
keep  me  here  unless  I  became  "  un- 
manageable !"  (but  smile,  Olive,  for  God's 
sake,  smile !)  We  will  get  behind  the 
screen  good  Achille  has  promised  me — when 
it  comes,  and  I  will  then  tell  you  all,  and 
ask  your  advice.  You  see,  unfortunately, 
I  am  a  French  subject  now.  But,  hark  ! 
don't  you  hear  something?' 
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^  Yes/  said  Olive.     '  I  hear  a  woman's 


voice  smging- 


'  Ah !  thank  God !  Estelle  is  telling 
me  that  Dubois  has  gone  out, — when  she 
returns,  Estelle  coughs.' 

*  Oh !  Monsieur  Achille  told  me  he 
would  get  rid  of  Dubois  for  you — as  much 
as  he  could — during  my  visit.' 

'  Ah  !  that  is  it,  then.  But  now — Olive, 
I  have  sent  for  you, — as  I  wish — for  once 
— to  open  my  heart  to  you — quite  entirely. 
I  know  you  have  God  in  your  heart, — and 
that — whatever  I  tell  you — you  will  not 

forsake   me '      She  paused    anxiously 

for  Olive's  answer. 

'  Dorinda, — as  God  is  above  me,  and  as  I 
love  and  serve  Him,  I  will  not  forsake  you  !' 
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'  Whatever  I  have  done  ?'  asked  Dorinda, 
almost  incredulously. 

'  Whatever  you  have  done,'  said  Olive, 
firmly. 

'  Supposing — I  had — murdered  some 
one,  would  you  not  forsake  me  then  ?' 

Olive  gasped,  while  Dorinda  watched 
her  carefully, — then  the  words  came. 

'•  Dorinda,  I  swear — I  never  will  forsake 


y 


ou- 


'  Nor  betray  me  ?' 

'  Nor  betray  you  ;  but  supposing  you 
have — committed  murder,  I  would  never 
rest  till  I  had  persuaded  you  to  confess !' 

Dorinda  looked  oddly  at  her,  then  she 
laughed  merrily,  and  Olive  started  in 
surprise  at  the  sound,  for  her  nerves  had 
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been  stretched  to  the  most  painful  tension 
by  the  above  serious  conversation. 

'  Oh  !'  said  Dorinda,  still  laughing,  '  you 
dear  old  Olive !  always  the  same  dear, — 
true, — simple, — loving  creature  !  Did  you 
think  I  was  going  to  confess — a  murder ! 
Well,  that  is  all  nonsense  !  I  am  not  as 
bad  as  that — yet !  I  was  only  trying 
you!' 

'  Dorinda,  you  are  unfair — cruel !' 
'  Dearest,  dearest  Olive,  forgive  me  !  I 
know  you  would  stick  to  poor  Dorinda ; 
and,  although  I  have  not  done  quite  so 
bad  as  that,  I  have  much  to  confess, — and, 
after  I  have  told  you  all,  then  love  and 
pity  me,  if  you  can,  for  God  only  knows 
how  miserable  I  am  !' 
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She  wept  now,  and  Olive,  throwing  her 
arm  round  the  poor,  wilful,  unhappy 
woman,  listened,  as  Dorinda  proceeded  to 
relate  the  history  we  already  know  of  her 
departure  from  London,  her  reception  at 
Talavo,  her  lie  to  the  prince  about  her 
hopes  of  an  heir,  (she  laughed  heartily 
here,  and  said  she  had  never  had  the  ghost 
of  a  hope  of  a  child  !) — about  her  visit  to 
the  Comtesse  d'Alemberg, — her  thefts,  and 
the  recognition  of  her  by  Lamenotte, 
(who  she  admired  immensely,  for  his  clever 
disguise.  ^  So  like  a  Frenchman !'  she 
said.)  She  related  her  journey  with 
Achille,  laughed  at  his  hair,  and  turned 
deadly  pale  at  the  threat  of  the  mad- 
house ! — and,  bursting  into  tears,  she  told 
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Olive  that  thai  was  the  sword  hanging 
over  her  head !  She  told  everything 
truthfully.  She  hid  nothing, — except  one 
deadly  secret — that  she  kept  to  herself. 

While  relating  her  history,  she  became 
excited, — interested, — almost  amused,  and 
interlarded  it  quite  naturally  with  such 
evidences  of  daring  recklessness,  such  bitter 
hate  and  anger  against  her  husband,  such 
exultation  in  her  many  successes,  such 
contempt  for  the  stupidity  of  her  dupes, 
such  a  wild  sense  of  the  ridiculous, — all 
jumbled  up  mth  some  such  real  and 
touching  repentance, — that  Olive  was  be- 
wildered, and  knew  not  what  to  say, 
what  to  advise. 

Anyhow,  she  could  not  think,  whatever 
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Dorinda's  faults,  that  her  punishment 
should  be  such  as  to  foster  despair, — mad- 
ness, as  she  felt  sure  it  would  do.  So,  in 
her  own  mind,  she  decided  to  wait  till  she 
had  had  the  drive  alone  with  Dorinda 
(when  she  knew  their  conversation  would 
not  be  overheard  or  interrupted)  ;  and  that, 
after  hearing  and  weighing  the  whole,  she 
would  '  beard  the  lion  in  his  den,'  and  speak 
seriously  with  the  prince. 


169 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Do  you  not  know  I  am  a  woman  ?    When  I  think,  I  must 
!' 


HE  next  day  they  took  their 
drive,  and,  for  hours  before, 
Dorinda  was  in  such  a  state 
of  happy  excitement,  that  it  touched  Olive 
inexpressibly. 

.     They  drove  for  over  two  hours  in  the  Bois 
de    Boulogne,  talking  and  even  laughing 
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at  times  to  their  heart's  content ;  and  any 
of  the  many  individuals  who  watched  the 
beautiful  carriage  pass  by,  drawn  by  the 
magnificent  horses,  and  containing  two 
smiling  and  lovely  ladies,  little  dreamt 
what  a  tragedy  would  soon  begin, — nay, 
had  already  begun, — to  be  enacted  in  the 
home  of  the  most  lovely  and  most  smiling 
of  the  two. 

During  the  drive,  Dorinda  told  Olive 
many  circumstances  concerning  her  '  prison 
house  and  jailors,'  which  she  dared  not 
have  whispered  in  the  house;  and  the  feel- 
ing of  having  completely  and  truthfully 
opened  her  heart  to  one  who,  although  she 
condemned,  really  loved  her,  was  a  luxury 
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which  exhilarated  and  refreshed  her  droop- 
ing spirits. 

As  they  were  passing  a  pretty  house, 
situated  on  a  lovely  green  lawn, — a  caf^, 
from  whence  were  issuing  sounds  of  music 
and  hilarity, — Dorinda  said, 

'  Olive,  I'm  going  to  get  out  here — to 
buy  some  flowers  ;  the  man  knows  me,  and 
he  has  a  lovely  garden/ 

Olive's  heart  stood  still, — but  she  said, 
firmly, 

'  And  my — our  promise,  Dorinda  ?' 

'  Oh,  nonsense !  I  can  square  it  with 
the  coachman  and  footman ;  let  us  tell 
them  to  stop !' 

'  Dorinda — don't   do   it !      I   refuse    to 
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do  it.     If  you  persist,  I  will  tell  Monsieur 
Achilla  at  once,  and  we  shall  never  drive 

again  !' 

'  Oh  !  you^  then,  are  also  one  of  my  jailers!' 
said  Dorinda,  bitterly. 

Olive  looked  pained. 

'  Is  that  kind,  Dorinda  ?  Now  listen 
to  me;  I  have  not  told  you  before,  as 
I  feared  destroying  the  pleasure  of  your 
drive,  but  (don't  look  round!)  Madame 
Dubois  has  been  following  us  in  a  closed 
jiacre  all  the  afternoon  !' 

('  The  old  devil !'  muttered  the  prin- 
cess, who  was  not,  and  never  had  been, 
very  particular  as  to  the  epithets  she  cast 
at  those  she  hated.  '  Achille  shall  pay  for 
this  !') 
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' — And,'  continued  Olive,  '  1  advise  you 
to  be  very  quiet  and  well-behaved,  or  we 
shall  never  be  allowed  to  drive  again  !  But, 
mind,  Dorinda,  I  should  have  refused  to 
get  out  all  the  same,  even  had  she  not 
been  there,  for — my  word  was  passed  !' 

Dorinda  looked  sulkily  wretched  for 
a  few  minutes ;  then,  squeezing  her 
companion's  hand  affectionately,  she  said, 
in  a  sorrowful  voice, 

*  Ah,  'tis  a  case  of  the  leopard  and  his 
spots :  you — always  good,  I — always  bad  ! 
A  very  spotted  leopard  I  ever  was — and 
ever  shall  be.' 

'  Ah,  Dorinda,  there  is  a  remedy.  Try 
it,  dear,'  said  Olive. 

'  Don't     preach !'     answered     Dorinda, 
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pettishly;  and  Olive  sighed  and  was 
silent. 

As  they  were  returning  home,  a  small 
but  well-appointed  brougham  came  abreast 
of  the  carriage.  The  servants  were  in 
plain  black  liveries,  and  Dorinda  thought 
she  recognised  the  coachman,  as  one 
that  had  driven  her  from  time  to  time ; 
and,  on  looking  rather  curiously  at 
the  occupants  of  the  brougham,  she  be- 
held— the  prince — her  husband,  with  a 
child  of  about  two  years  on  his  knee, 
and  a  lovely  young  woman  by  his  side. 

Dorinda  turned  a  death-like  colour, 
and  the  prince,  looking  at  her  steadily, 
made  no  sign, — but  simply  pulled  down 
the  blind ! 
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The  whole  circumstance  did  not  take  a 
second  of  time,  but  it  was  just  one  of  those 
seconds  that  decided  a  woman's  fate, — a 
fate  which,  before  it,  had  been  trembling 
in  the  balance. 

'  Did  you  see  that  ?'  Dorinda  breathlessly 
asked  Olive. 

^Yes,  darling,'  answered  Olive  gently, 
but  sorrowfully,  *but,  dear,  has  he  no 
niece  ? — no  relation  ?' 

She  spoke  almost  at  random,  to  quiet 
the  agitated,  unhappy  woman  at  her  side  j 
indeed,  she  scarcely  knew  what  to  say, 
for  that  one  glance  inside  the  brougham 
had  so  plainly  and  unmistakably  declared 
the  relations  its  occupants  bore  to  each 
other,  that  she  was  as  one  dumb. 
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'  I  don't  care  a  sou  for  him,  personally,' 
said  the  princess,  looking  like  a  fiend  in- 
carnate. '  but  I  did  hope  to  van  him  back 
that  I  might  regain  my  place  in  the  world. 
This,  however,  puts  an  end  to  everything  ! 
A  child !' 

*  Nay,  Dorinda  !  Even  though  there  be 
a  child,  try  to  remember  you  have  also 
been  to  blame  ;  even  now,  by  repentance 
and  gentleness ' 

'Am  I  a  "gentle"  nature?' asked  Do- 
rinda, fiercely  grinding  her  teeth.  *  In 
England  I  could  divorce  him,  but  in  our 
cursed  religion ' 

'  Hush !'  returned  Olive,  shocked  and 
angry,  'if  you  speak  like  that,  I  cannot 
listen, — cannot  stay  with  you.' 
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Dorinda  seemed  as  though  she  heard  not, 
and  was  plunged  in  thought,  and  she  only 
spoke  once  more  before  they  got  back  to 
the  hotel ;  then  she  said  : 

*  Nothing  could  legitimize  that  child, 
— could  it  ?  Not  even — my  death,  and  his 
subsequent  marriage — with  the  mother  ?' 

'  Not  in  England,  1  know,'  answered 
Olive,  '  but  I  am  not  sure  about 
France !' 

Again  Dorinda  was  immersed  in  thought, 
but  said  no  more. 

On  their  return  to  the  hotel,  Madame 
Dubois  met  them  in  the  ante-chambre^  with- 
out bonnet  or  cloak,  although  both  ladies 
knew  she  could  not  possibly  have  returned 
many  minutes. 
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'  Ah  !  Madame  Dubois,'  said  the  princess, 
amiably,  but  with  a  dangerous  glitter  in 
her  eye,  '  Toujours  prete !  What  a  pity  you 
stayed  in  the  house,  this  lovely  day.' 

*  I  have  plenty  to  do  at  home,  Madame 
la  Princesse,'  answered  Dubois,  senten- 
tiously. 

'  Have  you  positively  not  been  out  ?  Not 
even  in  the  garden  of  the  hotel  ?' 

'  Madame  la  Princesse,  I  have  not  left 
the  house !' 

Olive  was  shocked  at  this  unequivocal 
untruth  ;  Dorinda  was  quite  delighted,  as 
she  felt  she  had  a  good  grip  of  her 
enemy. 

'  Ah,  well !  we   saw  some   one — so  like 
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you — in  a  fiacre  close  behind  us,  and  she 
kept  close  to  us  durinoj  the  whole  drive  ! 
— and  I  chanced  to  see — the  person's  face 
(didn't  we,  Olive  ?)  and — and — it  was  you  ! 
And  you  have  only  this  moment  ^ot 
home — and  there  are  your  bonnet  and 
shawl — hid  behind  that  chair !  and, 
do  you  know,'  added  Dorinda,  smiling 
charmingly,  '  that — I'm  afraid — you  are  a 
liar  r 

Olive  thought  she  should  have  fainted ; 
Madame  Dubois  only  smiled — such  a  smile 
as  one  would  not  care  to  see,  for  malig- 
nity w^as  in  every  dimple  of  it, — and  she 
turned  and  silently  left  the  room. 

'  Oh,  how^  could  you,  Dorinda  ?'  said 
Olive,  terrified. 

n2 
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'  I  was  determined  she  should  not  think 
she  had  hoodwinked  me  !' 

*You  are  too  foolish,  Dorinda!  Be 
sure  a  woman  with  such  a  face  neither 
forgives  nor  forgets  !' 

'Ah,  well!'  answered  Dorinda,  reckless- 
ly, 'she  won't  harm  me,  for  I  have  one 
friend — a  very  influential  one — amongst 
my  husband's  relations,  too !  She  will 
defend  me !  She  smiles  at  me,  when 
others  frown,  and  she  will  come  down  out 
of  her  fram.e  some  night — when  I  am 
restless, — sone  of  those  dreadful  nights 
when  I  can't  sleep — and  she'll  rock  me 
off! — won't  you,  madame  ?' Dorinda  said, 
smiling  at  the  '  grim  old  lady.' 

'  Dorinda,  you  are  so  childish !     Ah,  I 
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wish  you  would  make  friends  with  the 
living  about  you — not  with  the  dead  !' 

*  Do  you  ?'  said  Dorinda,  dreamily  ;  '  I 
wonder  which  will  be  of  most  use  to  me 
— soon  ?' 

But  Olive  had  turned  away  and  did  not 
hear  these  last  words. 

In  about  a  quarter-of-an-hour  Monsieur 
Achille  appeared,  looking  angry. 

'  Now,  Achille,'  said  the  princess,  '  I 
know  w-hat  you  are  come  about, — and  I 
won't  be  scolded  I  You  should  not  have 
sent  her  after  me, — a  direct  insult  to  Lady 
Olive — as  if  you  could  not  trust  her !  and,' 
grinding  her  teeth  savagely  and  stamping 
her  foot,  '  she  is  a  liar,  and  I  am  glad  I 
told  her  so !' 
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Achille  looked  attentively  at  Dorinda, 
and  said,  calmly, 

'  Princess,  your  behaviour  is  not  only 
wrong,  but  foolish — and,  remember,  you 
are  harming  yourself^  and  I  will  not  leave 
this  room  till  you  have  apologised  to 
Madame  Dubois  !' 

'  I  won't,  Achille  !* 

'  You  will,  Madame  la  Princesse  !' 

'  Who  will  make  me  do  so  ?' 

*  Your  own  good  sense.' 

*  What  will  happen  if  I  do  not  ?' 

'  Madame,  I  never  threaten,  neanmoins — 
now — I  insist !' 
'  She  lied,  Achille.' 

*  You  know  your  own  proverb ;  you 
should  have  asked  no  questions  !  After  all, 
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she  was  only  doing  what  she  conceived 
to  be  her  duty ;  so,  Madame  la  Princesse, 
you  ivill  apologise — and  at  once.' 

'  Very  well,'  answered  Dorinda,  sulkily. 
^  Send  for  her  !' 

Here  Olive  left  the  room,  and  Madame 
Dubois  was  sent  for. 

'  Were  you  out,  Madame  Dubois  ?' 
insisted  Dorinda. 

'  I  was,  Madame  la  Princesse.' 

'  Then  why  did  you  say  you  were  not  ?' 
asked  Dorinda,  rudely;  'but  Monsieur 
Achille  says  I  am  to  apologise — and  I  do 
so !  —  so,  consider  yourself  apologised 
to!' 

Madame  Dubois  bowed  coldly,  and  left 
the  princess,  who  burst  into  tears. 
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'  You  are  cruel,  Achille.  You  pretend 
to  be  my  friend,  and  you  should  not  have 
sent  her  out  to  watch  me !' 

*  Madame,  I  did  not  say  I  had  done 
so.  But  she  thought  to  do  her  duty — and 
she  must  not — shall  not,  be  insulted ; 
you  are  very  foolish — and  make  me  very 
unhappy !' 

*  Achille — I  am  sorry — really  sorry  !  for 
I  would  not  make  you  unhappy !  dear, 
kind  Achille !' 

'•  BonP  said  the  little  man,  'I  will  try 
to  make  it  right,  but  such  an  outburst 
must  not  occur  again  ;  for  Madame  Dubois 
said  she  was  afraid  P 

'  But  she  was  not.' 
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'  She  said  she  loaSj  and  that  you  ivere  violent! 
You  are  injuring  yourself!  Pray — pray 
keep  in  mind  what  I  luarned  you  about. ^ 

*  Ah,  well !  Achille,  1  am  no  longer 
afraid  of  anyone  !     She  can't  injure  me  !' 

'  What  do  you  mean,  princess  ?'  asked 
AchiUe,  looking  thoughtfully  at  her. 
'  Why  have  you  no  fear?' 

'  Because,  Achille,'  said  Dorinda,  cast- 
ing herself  in  his  arms,  like  an  unhappy 
child,  ^  I  have  no  hoj)e  !  but — I  never — 
never  will  oiFend  you  more  !  Allons^  dear 
kind  Achille !'  she  added,  affectionately, 
'  be  friendly  again — for  I  am  very — very 
heartbroken!'  And  she  confided  to  him 
her  meeting  with  her  husband  in  the 
brougham. 
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Eassing  her  hand,  the  old  doctor  could 
not  trust  himself  to  speak, — but  he  hurried 
from  the  room,  shaking  his  head  mourn- 
fully. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


*  Mercy- 
Is  an  attribute  of  God  Himself, 
And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's 
When  mercy  seasons  justice.' 


FTER  dinner,  the  princess 
wept  a  good  deal,  and  com- 
plained of  headache,  said  she 
would  retire  early  to  rest,  and  would 
Olive  come  and  sit  by  her  bed-side  a 
little  r 
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Olive  agreed  to  do  so,  and,  in  about  an 
hour's  time,  Estelle  came  and  fetched  Lady 
Olive ;  and  as  she  entered  the  room  she 
thought  she  had  never  seen  anyone,  in  her 
life^  so  beautiful  as  Dorinda ! 

She  was  lying  in  the  old  carved  bed- 
stead,  with  its  heavy  vtsle^  hangings  ;  the 
sheets  were  like  snow,  and  frilled  with 
deep  lace,  and  a  large  white  satin  coverlet 
embroidered  in  gold  was  thrown  over  the 
whole. 

The  princess  was  deeply  flushed,  and 
her  blue-gray  eyes  seemed  to  wander 
anxiously  around — like  those  of  some  hard- 
driven,  weary  animal.  Her  night-dress 
was  of  cobweb  fineness,  scarcely  concealing 
the  dazzling  fairness  of  the  delicate  body 
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and  limbs.  A  heap  of  costly  lace  fell  from 
her  neck,  concealing  her  bosom,  while  her 
long,  gold-brown  hair  lay  unfettered 
around  her. 

She  held  out  a  burning  little  hand  to 
Olive,  as  she  came  in,  and  motioned 
Estelle  to  place  a  chair  by  her  bed- 
side. 

'  Try  to  prevent  our  being  disturbed,'  she 
whispered  to  Estelle,  ^for  I  have  still  a 
great  deal  to  tell  Lady  Olive.' 

'I  will — madame;  and  if  I  cough  you 
mil  know  you  are  being  watched.' 

She  then  left,  and  Dorinda  at  once 
began  : 

'  Olive,  I  have  a  presentiment  I  shall 
not  live  much  longer, — my  dear,  don't  in- 
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terrupt  me,  for  time  is  precious,  but  listen ! 
— I  have  got  another  confession  to  make — 
which  will  ease  my  mind — and  afterwards 
— if  you  are  not  too  much  shocked — I  shall 
ask  you  to  do  a  few  things  for  me, — and, 
Olive,  if,  after  you  return  to  happy  Old 
England,  you  should  hear  that  I  have  fled 
to  God's  tender  mercies — instead  of  re- 
maining under  those  of  the  wicked  (which 
are  cruel,  so  very  cruel)  you  will  forgive 
me  all  I  have  done, — and  pity  my 
memory !' 

'  Dorinda !'  said  Olive  weeping,  '  nothing 
you  can  tell  me — as  I  told  you  before — 
will  ever  alter  my  love ;  but,  dear  one, 
before  confessing  to  me,  should  you  not  do 
so — to  God  ?  for,  oh,  remember  that  if  your 
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poor  husband  is  unforgiving,  your  God  is 
not!' 

'  Then — do  you  solemnly  declare  that 
nothing  I  could  ever  tell  you  would  alter 
you  to  me?' 

'  Nothing,  Dorinda !  So  help  me 
God!' 

'  Not  even  if  I  were  to  tell  you  that,  in 
spite  of  your  kindness  and  love,  I  have 
been  cheating  you — deceiving  you  for 
years  ?  That  a  common, — vulgar  thief  lies 
before  you, — smothered  in  white  satin  and 
lace !'  and,  suddenly  pulling  down  her 
coverlet,  '  Look  here !'  she  said,  and 
to  Olive's  amazement  she  saw — beneath 
the  clouds  of  satin — a  heap  of  jewels, 
amongst  Avhich  she   recognized    many    of 
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her  own,  which  she  had  lost  years  and 
years  ago ! 

She  was  thunderstruck — and  all  the 
more  so  when — on  looking  up, — she  saw 
Dorinda  in  fits  of  laughter — at  her  friend's 
bewilderment, — and  fi!lll  of  unmistakable 
exultation  at  these  trophies  of  her  talent 
and  adroitness. 

In  much  distress  Olive  rose, — but 
Dorinda  caught  her  hand,  as  though 
fearful  of  her  leaving,  and  said,  still 
laughing : 

'  Yes,  those  things  are  mostly  yours  ! 
I  took  them,  dear,  from  under  your  very 
nose!  Then, — this  chain  belongs  to  the 
duchess, — and  this  pin  to  poor  old  '^  Uncle 
Chevy " !     He  would   have  given  me  his 
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head,  if  I  had  asked  it ;  but  I  preferred 

— the  pin  !  and  this  belongs  to  Lady , 

and  that  to  Lord ,  etc.,  etc. ;   and  oh  ! 

Olive,  it  really  luas  great  fun !  I  used  to 
hide,  (and,  I  assure  you,  once  or  twice  I 
saw  some  very  funny  things),  and  then  I 
would  pounce  out  of  my  hiding-place 
— (when  people  were  gone) — and  take 
all  I  wanted.  Although  I  had  money 
enough  and  to  spare  to  buy  anything  I 
wanted,  that  was  not  the  same  thing, — 
/  wanted  what  other  jyeoj^h  had^  and  I  got 
them  I  and,  when  I  wore  them,  (which  I 
did — boldly — before  their  owners,)  I  in- 
vented stories  about  them, — and  gulled 
them  all !     Ha !  ha  !  ha  !' 

Olive    was   alarmed,   and   for   the   first 
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time  she  felt  that  Dorinda  was  indeed — 
mad  !  and  pity, — loving  pity, — filled  her 
soul  for  the  wretched  woman  ! 

'  Oh,  Dorinda !'  she  said,  sinking  on  her 
knees  by  the  bed,  and  hiding  her  face 
upon  the  feverish  hand  that  clutched  her 
own.  '  Dont — don't  laugh  like  that !  better 
weep  tears  of  blood,  than  exult  over  the 
breaking  of  God's  holy  laws  !  My  poor, — 
my  beloved  friend  !  I  love  you,  and  would 
give  my  life  cheerfully  to  see  you  happy 
— to  save  your  soul !' 

Dorinda  looked  at  her  in  a  dazed,  per- 
plexed way,  and  her  voice  had  quite 
changed,  when  she  said,  wearily : 

'  What  have  I  been  saying  ?  Oh  !  yes. 
I  know  I  have  told  you  all — or  nearly  all 
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— now  !  but — get  up  !'  she  added,  hastily, 
to  the  still  kneeling  and  weeping  Olive — 
'  for  I  hear  Estelle  coughing.  She — 
Dubois  is  near  at  hand  !  For  God's  sake, 
calm  yourself/ 

Three  light  taps  on  Estelle's  floor  soon 
warned  Dorinda  that  the  danger  was  past, 
so  then  she  continued : 

'  You  know,  Olive,  I  have  had  no  friend 
here  but  Estelle,  and  she  has  to  pretend 
she  is  my  enemy  !  Just  think,  Olive — no 
friends!  except — my  old  lady  up  there ! 
She  smiles — do  you  see  ? — and  asks  me — 
sometimes  to  do — something  for  her.' 

Olive  was  afraid  Dorinda  was  getting 
excited  again ;  but  the  princess  restrained 
herself,  and  said,  quite  calmly : 

o2 
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'  What  I  want  you  to  do  for  me — is  this. 
"When  you  get  back  to  England  and  see 
dear  old  Uncle  Chevy,  tell  him  I  really 
loved  him — he  was  always  good  to  me ;  and 
Margaret,  poor  Margaret,  ask  her  for  the 
good  God's  sake  to  forgive  rae !  Tell  her  Guy 
never  really  loved  me.  Bernard  thought 
I  was  guilty,  but  I  was  not,  Olive.  Ber- 
nard's vanity  was  hurt,  and  he  did  not 
care  to  look  closely  into  it,  or  he  woald 
have  known.  Guy  was  not  my  lover.  He 
loved  Margaret  really,  but — as  men  love. 
And  now,  Olive,  there  is  something  very 
sacred  for  you  to  do  !' 

'  I  will  do  anything,  my  dear,  dear 
Dorinda,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  God 
will  look  lovingly  and  pityingly  upon  the 
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only  reparation  you  can  make ;  and  you 
will  yet  live  to  be  happy — and  forgiven. 
A  monument  of  sweet  repentance,  and  of 
God's  loving  mercy.' 

Dorinda  smiled  sorrowfully  and  passed 
her  hand  caressingly  over  Olive's  bowed 
head. 

'Listen,'  she  whispered,  and  putting  her 
hand  into  her  bosom  she  drew  out  a  paper, 
and,  opening  it,  disclosed  a  faded  piece  of 
lilac ;  pressing  her  lips  to  it,  she  said,  '  Will 
you — when — when  you  leave  me,  go  to 
Jasper — the  only  man  I  ever  really  loved 
— and  give  him  this  ;  I  picked  it  the  day 
I  saw  him  last — from  the  branch  that 
always  "  tap-taps "  at  the  window  of  his 
sittinof-room.     Tell  him  I  never  loved  but 
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him — I  never  stole  anything  from  him^  for ' 
(with  a  sob  and  a  little  wail)  '  my  darling 
-was  blind — blind  !  Oh,  my  Jasper  !  Tell 
him  that — had  he  married  me,  he  would 
have  saved  my  soul !  Nay,  don't  tell  him 
that — it  would  pain  him.  Tell  him,  rather, 
that  he  has  been  my  one  holy  thought. 
Oh  !  Jasper — Jasper  !'  and  her  tears  fell 
fast. 

'  But,  Dorinda,  will  you  not  try  for  your 
husband's  forgiveness  ?' 

'  Yes — yes — I  am  coming  to  that ;  but 
first  promise  me  you  will  do  all  I  have 
asked  you.' 

'  My  dear,  I  will !' 

'  Thank  you,  darling ;  and  now  about 
the  prince.     Go,  dear,  now,  and  ask  him 
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to  forgive  me, — to  take  me  back  to  his 
heart.  If  he  will,  I  will  be  good,  humble, 
grateful — and  a  devoted  wife  !  I  will  live 
where  and  how  he  chooses,  so  that  he 
forgives  me.  Tell  him  I  have  been  weak, 
worldly,  silly,  cold,  heartless,  but  not 
guilty, — so  help  me  God  ! — at  least,  not  of 
the  sin  that  he  accuses  me  of.  Ask  him, 
as  he  hopes  for  forgiveness  himself,  to  give 
me  one  more  trial.  Olive,  say  these  very 
words,  "  Bernard,  if  you  will  forgive  her, 
yuu  loill  save  her  life''\  those  very  words, 
Olive,  ^'"you  will  save  her  life.''  Now  go;  but 
kiss  me  first.' 

'  I  will  go  at  once,  Dorinda ;  and  God 
go  with  me !' 

'  Wait,  love  !     I  will  get  up — and  put  on 
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a  dressing-gown  that  he  used  to  admire — 
a  pretty  one — to  receive  him  in — when  he 
comes  !' 

Calling  Estelle,  she  put  on  a  soft 
white  garment — in  which  she  looked  like 
a  being  of  the  other  world;  then,  dis- 
missing the  Frenchwoman  with  a  gentle 
kiss,  she  sat  down  in  a  chair  before  the 
cheval-glass. 

'  Now,  Olive, — go  and  beg  him  to 
come !' 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Diseases  desperate  grown, 

By  desperate  appliances  are  relieved.' 


ITH  fear  and  trembling  Olive 
left  the  room  on  her  mission, 
and  the  moment  she  was  alone 
Dorinda  sprang  upon  the  chair  placed 
beneath  the  *  grim  old  lady's'  portrait, 
and,  hurriedly  reaching  down  the  leather 
flask   she    had    concealed    on    the    ledge 
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behind  it,  seized  a  glass,  and  poured  out 
the  laudanum. 

'  He  said  it  was  enough  to  kill  a  regi- 
ment of  soldiers,'  she  whispered.  '*  Poor, 
kind  old  Achille !' 

Then,  kissing  her  hand  to  the  '  grim  old 
woman,'  she  again  placed  herself  opposite 
the  mirror — to  await  her  fate. 

'  If  he  forgives  me —  well  and  good ! 
but  if  he  does  not — ah,  it  is  a  pity' 
(glancing  at  herself  in  the  mirror)  '  to 
put  an  end  to  so  pretty  a  thing ! 
but — it  has  been  sucJi  an  xinliappy 
thing  /' 

In  about  half-an-hour  Olive  returned — 
pale,  exhausted,  weeping ! 

'  He  will  not  come  f  she  said.     '  He  will 
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not  forgive — my  poor  Dorincla — my  poor 
— poor  friend !' 

Dorincla  sat  quite  calmly,  looking  at 
her, — as  though  scarcely  comprehending 
Olive's  words. 

' Merci,  chere,'  she  then  said,  simply; 
and,  turning  to  the  dressing-table,  Olive 
saw  her  reflection  in  the  mirror,  as  she 
coolly  took  a  glass  standing  there,  and 
quickly  drank  some  dark-looking  liquid, — 
drinking — drinking  down  to  the  dregs. 

'  I  am  deadly  thirsty^'  she  said,  noticing 
Olive's  questioning  look  in  the  mirror, — 
and  laughed. 

'But  ivhat  are  you  drinking?'  asked 
Olive,  uneasily — she  thought  Dorinda 
looked  so  strange. 
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'  Toast-and- water,  of  course, — why  ?  But 
tell  me — what  did  my  husband  say  ?'  asked 
Dorinda,  rather  unsteadily,  and  looking 
fixedly  at  the  clock. 

'-  Oh,  don't  ask  me  !'  said  poor  Olive,  in 
an  agony  of  sorrow ;   '  my  poor  Dorinda, 

he  was  hard,  cruel '  and,  approaching 

the  princess  to  kiss  her,  she  started, — 
then  exclaimed,  hoarsely, 

'But  what  is  that  smell,  Dorinda? 
What  have  you  done  T 

'  What  neither  God — nor  the  devil — nor 
an  angel  like  you — can  undo  !' 

Rushing  to  the  dressing-table,  Olive  took 
up  the  glass, — smelt  it, — and  ran  shrieking 
into  Estelle.  '  Estelle— Estelle— get  the 
doctor — the  princess  has  poisoned  herself!' 
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And,  as  she  returned  to  the  room,  she 
was  just  in  time  to  catch  Dorinda, 
who  sank  ahnost  powerless  into  her 
arms  ! 

'  Fetch  the  doctor,  for  God's  sake, 
Madame  Dubois,  instead  of  standing 
there !'  exclaimed  Olive,  to  the  terrified 
dame  de  comjyagiiie,  who  was  quickly  on 
the  spot ;  '  and  you,  Es telle,  come  here  ! 
Oh,  Dorinda !  Dorinda !  what  have  you 
done, — where  can  Achille  be  !' 

But,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  such 
emergencies,  the  one  necessary  individual 
— Achille — was  absent — not  to  be  found  ! 
Being  past  midnight,  there  was  great  dif- 
ficulty,— much  delay  in  getting  medical 
aid  ;    then — when  it  was  too  late — three 
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or  four  doctors  arrived  simultaneously — 
tumbling  over  each  otlier  in  their  hurry — 
and  hating  each  other  with  jealous  hatred  ! 
At  last  poor  Achille  appeared!  Every 
remedy  had  been — and  was  again  resorted 
to, — but  unavailingly ! 

Lying  deathly  pale,  in  Olive's  arms,  her 
hand  clasped  in  that  of  the  faithful 
Estelle's,  Dorinda  makes  Achille  a  sign  to 
approach. 

'  Kiss  me, —  Achille  !  Kind, —  good 
friend  !' 

He  kisses  her  and  sobs  out  the  words  : 

'  Oh  !  I  loved  you,  dear  !  I  loved 
you!' 

At  this  moment  poor  weeping  Estelle 
takes  a  crucifix,  and,  with  passionate  eager- 
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ness,  implores  her  dying  mistress  to  kiss 
the  emblem  of  a  Saviour's  everlasting  love  ; 
and,  as  Dorinda  reverently  does  so, — the 
door  opens, — and  the  prince  appears,  pale 
and  stern. 

Dorinda  opens  her  heavy  eyes, — sees  her 
husband, — shudders,  and  whispering  '  My 
jailer !'  turns  her  head  wearily,  drowsi- 
ly,— hides  her  face  in  Olive's  bosom, — 
and  passes  away  into  the  Land  where  all 
things  are  forgotten. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


Thou  shoulds't  not  have  been  old  till  thou  hadst  been  wise. 


ADEN  with  sorrow,  Olive  still 
remembered  her  words  to  Do- 
rinda,  '  I  will  never  forsake 
you  !'  and,  taking  them  literally,  she  waited 
with  Estelle,  to  see  the  last  of  the  lovely 
dead  face.  Placing  a  cross  of  forest 
flowers  (which  had  been  sent  from  Broke 
Abbey,  without   the   name  of  the  giver) 
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upon  the  silent  breast,  she  kissed  the  now 
peaceful  brow  ;  and  the  two  faithful  women 
waited  to  see  the  cover — which  was  to  shut 
out  so  much  beauty — placed  and  fixed 
for  ever ;  —at  least,  till  that  Great  Day, 
when  the  dead  will  burst  their  bonds,  and 
each  take  their  own  place  in  the  long  pro- 
cession to  Judgment,  and  (thank  God !) — 
to  Mercy, — the  Mercy  which  endureth  for 
ever  ! 

Less  sickened  at  the  necessary  inquiries 
into,  and  details  of,  the  awful  death  (to 
which  she  had  been  so  innocent  a  witness, 
and  to  which  she  had  to  attest)  than  at 
the  prince's  scarcely-concealed  satisfaction 
at  so  unexpected  a  termination  to  what 
had  been   to   him  a  perplexity  and   con- 
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stant  source  of  annoyance,  Lady  Olive 
left  the  Hotel  de  la  Styrie,  refusing  to 
take  part  in  the  funeral;  but  when  the 
ceremony  was  over  (she  having  been  a 
spectator  at  a  distance),  and  when  both 
guests  and  officials  had  departed,  she 
approached  the  grave,  and  as  she  was  sit- 
ting there — with  Estelle,  w^eeping — she  felt 
a  touch  upon  her  shoulder.  It  was  Mon- 
sieur Achille,  pale  and  heart-broken. 

'Come  away,'  he  said;  'you  are  leaving 
to-night,  and  must  have  rest.' 

Olive  rose,  and,  after  one  farewell  glance  at 
the  grave,  she  walked  with  Achille  to  her  lodg- 
ings, dazed  and  miserable.  Throwing  herself 
down  on  a  couch,  she  wept  long  and  bitterly ; 
then,  taking  Achille's  hand,  she  said  : 
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'  God  bless  you,  dear  friend,  for  having 
been  such  a  comfort — such  a  help  to  that 
poor,  erring  woman  lying  out  there — alone! 
Oh  !  guilty  of  many  sins  she  may  have 
been — and  was ' 

'  And  hardly  responsible  for  any  !'  put 
in  the  old  doctor;  'for  the  border-line 
betwixt  unrestrained  badness  and  unre- 
strainable  madness,  is  very  faint — very 
indistinct !  Indeed,  there  is  no  perception 
of  having  crossed  it,  till  many  miles  have 
been  travelled — on  the  other  side,  in  the 
regions  of  insanity  ; — regions  abounding  in 
bewildering  mazes,  out  of  which  the  poor 
wanderer  rarely  can  be  extricated !' 

'Achille!'  said  Lady   Olive,  after  some 
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minutes'  thought  ;  '  what  shall  1  do  about 
Estelle  ?  I  feel  as  if  I  could  not  leave  her 
here  alone.  Shall  I  take  her  away  with  me  ?' 

'  Oh,  dear  lady,  I  have  already  settled 
that !  I  have  a  large  house  in  the 
country — full  of  patients  ;  (my  life  is  spent 
in  the  service  of  those  poor  creatures  ;) 
and  she  has  promised  to  be  housekeeper 
in  my  Paris  house.  I  shall  always  love 
her  for — her  sake  !  My  dearest  friend 
(if  I  may  call  you  so),  I  have  just  sent 
her  away — as  I  would  not  allow  you 
to  say  adieu  to  her ;  you  have  already 
as  much  as  you  can  bear  !  And  now — 
farewell !'  (kissing  Lady  Olive's  hand),  '  I 
will  meet  you  at  the  Gare  ;  and  he  left  her. 

Olive   now   laid   down  w^earily  on    the 
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sofa,  with  her  eyes  closed,  trying  to  rest 
till  such  time  as  she  should  start ;  and  she 
was  just  falling  off  into  an  uneasy  slum- 
ber when  she  heard  a  footstep,  and,  look- 
ing up  hurriedly,  she  beheld  the  Prince 
de  la  Styrie  by  her  side  ! 

She  had  done  everything  she  could  to 
avoid  this  painful  meeting  ;  so,  springing 
up  from  her  recumbent  attitude,  she 
exclaimed  haughtily: 

'  Monsieur  le  Prince,  may  I  ask  the 
cause  of  this  unwarrantable  intrusion  ?' 

She  felt  she  hated  him ;  as  the  last  time 
she  had  had  any  conversation  with  him, 
she  had  pleaded  for  poor  Dorinda's  pardon 
— and  in  vain  ! 

'  I  know  I  am  unwelcome,  Lady  Olive,' 
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the  prince  said, — 'that  I  have  no  right  here ; 
— but  I  wished  to  bid  you  farewell, — to  say 
a  few  parting  words — to  thank  you  for — 
your ' 

Olive  waived  her  hand  with  dignity. 

'  I  beg,  Monsieur  le  Prince,  that  you 
will  leave  me  ;  I  am  fatigued — distressed, 
— and  require  rest,  before  leaving  for 
England.' 

'  Lady  Olive !  I  implore  you  to  forgive 
this  intrusion  !  I  knew, — had  I  begged 
an  interview, — that  (with  scant  justice — I 
venture  to  think,)  you  would  have  refused 
it !  And,  having  had  a  greater  respect  for 
you  than  I  have  ever  had  for  any  woman, 
I  felt  impelled  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  ! 
Will  you  listen  to  them?' 
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Lady  Olive  unwillingly  bowed  her  head. 

'  I  suppose  I  have  no  choice,'  she  said. 

The  prince  went  on  :  '  Oh,  forgive  my 
boldness  ! — I  will  not  detain  you  long — 
but  I  wished, — I  implore  you — not  to  judge 
me  harshly, — till  you  have  heard  me, — for 
I  value  your  opinion  more  than  that  of  any 
earthly  being !' 

'  Prince  Bernard  !'  said  Olive,  wonder- 
ing what  all  this  was  to  lead  to,  '  I  am 
quite  at  a  loss  as  to  what  you  can  possibly 
have  to  say  to  me  now.  Not  many  days 
ago,'  added  she,  with  difficulty  restraining 
her  tears  at  the  recollection,  'your  value 
of  my  opinion  and  wishes  was  not  very 
great.  If  you  remember,  Prince,  I  actu- 
ally  knelt    at  your  feet — in  an  agony  of 
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despair, — telling  you  that  my  poor  friend's 
reason — life — everything,  depended  upon 
your  forgiveness ;  you  turned  from  me 
then ' 

('  Not  from  you,'  interrupted  Prince 
Bernard.) 

' — But,  thank  God — now — our  opinions 
of  each  other — cannot  be  of  the  least 
possible  importance.' 

'  Oh  !  say  not  so,  madame,  and  let  me 
explain  to  you — that  you  cannot — cannot 
know — all  the  truth.  She  was  not  truth- 
ful— I  am — a  man  of  truth  !' 

'Sir!'  said  Olive,  with  quick  scorn,  *I 
was  always  taught  that  a  '*man  of  truth" 
and  honour,  was  one  who  bore  out  both 
attributes, — not  only  in  his  conversation 
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— but  in  his  relations  in  life, — to  those 
nearest  to  him.'  (The  Frenchman  winced.) 
'Truth  and  honour,'  continued  Lady  Olive, 
'  can  only  be  proved  by  temptation  ; 
where  were  your  truth  and  honour — 
to  your  wife  ?  your  marital  truth  and 
honour !' 

'  Once  more,  Lady  Olive,  she  cannot 
have  told  you  all,  so  listen.  When  I  mar- 
ried her — I  loved  her ' 

'  Her  beauty — perhaps,'  broke  in  Olive. 

'  Mais,  mon  Dieu !  c'est  la  meme  chose  !' 

Olive  smiled  disdainfully. 

'  I  loved  her — I  gave  her  everything  I 
had — I  refused  her  nothing — I  forgave  her 
follies  and  imprudencies — and  I  was — a 
good    husband — then.     En    revanche^   she 
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never  loved  me  (she  told  me  so),  she  took 
everythino;  I  gave  her,  and  deceived  me 
whenever  she  could!  (No  doubt  she 
forgot  to  tell  you  all  this  !  Hein  ?)  She 
brought  me  to  the  direst  disgrace.  No 
other  husband  would  have  acted  as  I  did 
by  her, — after  discovering  all  I  did  about 
her  girlhood  ; — no  !  Others  would  have 
discarded  her  at  once.  I  did  not, — I  was 
anxious  to  save ' 

'  An  esclandre^'  said  Olive,  rather  un- 
fairly. 

'  Well — yes  !  an  esclandre,  which  would 
have  injured  her  reputation  as  well  as 
my  own  !  I  gave  her  a  home, — money, — 
(which  was  all  she  cared  for) — what  could 
I  do  more  !' 
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'  You  might  have  forgiven  her ;  and  have 
saved  a  life  certainly — and  perhaps  a  soul! 
You  are  wrong,  Monsieur  le  Prince,  in 
thinking  she  did  not  tell  me  all  her  sins ; 
— she  did — she  told  me  all ;  but,  what- 
ever her  sin,  you  dealt  unfairly  by  her 
thus :  you  wrote  and  told  her  you  did  not 
part  from  her,  (banishing  her  from  a  hus- 
band's presence  and  love,)  because  of  her 
mania,  hut  because  of  Iter  sin  ivith  Sir  Guy ; 
a  sin — which  I  am  prepared  to  swear  she 
did  not  commit,  but  which  you  would  not 
even  search  into, — nor  would  you  allow  her 
any  opportunity  to  clear  or  condemn  her- 
self. No  !  you  shut  her  up — in  a  sort  of 
living  tomb — and  you  drove  her  to  her  death. 
Now  listen,  prince  ! — for  the  sake  of  argu- 
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ment,  let  us  say,  she  did  sin  with  Sir 
Guy!  Believe  me,  that  is  not  a  sin  I  look 
lightly  upon, — 1  abhor  it;  but,  are  you 
the  man  to  cast  a  stone  at  her?  The 
discovery  she  made  that  afternoon  of  your 
sin,  drove  her  to  despair  and  death.  The 
sin  you  accused  her  of — and  of  which  1 
know  she  was  guiltless — you  committed 
openly^ — shamelessly  (in  that  perhaps  you  are 
a  man  of  truth  !),  and  yet,  when  I  implored 
your  mercy  and  pardon  for  her,  you  re- 
fused,— and — you  know  the  rest !  Prince  ! 
your  harshness  and  cruelty  murdered  her ! 
Take  care  !  The  day  luill  come  when  you 
will  implore  forgiveness,  and  be  refused  ! 
Prince!  God  concludes  us  all  under  sin, 
(although  perhaps  not  under  that  especial 
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one,)  and  all  we  can  do  is  to  forgive  one 
another !  That  is — if  we  expect  to  be 
forgiven  !  Now  farewell,  Prince  Bernard, 
and  may  God  teach  you  to  be  merciful 
as  well  as  just.' 

'  Wait,  Lady  Olive !  I  am  full  of  sorrow, 
— of  misery  ! ' 

*  And  what  right  have  you  to  complain? 
You  have  sinned  also,  and  you  have  sent 
her,  for  all  you  know,  to  an  eternity  of 
sorrow  and  misery  !' 

'•  She  was  a  bad  woman !'  he  said, 
passionately,  '  and  you — in  your  silly 
championship, — are  making  a  Heroine  of 
her, — because  she  is  dead  !  She  may  have 
been — a  Heroine  ;  but — one  of  the  wrong 
sort !     Your  excessive  love  for  her,  makes 
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you    blind — Lady    Olive  !       She    was — I 
repeat  it — a  bad  woman  !' 

'And  are  you — good?'  asked  Olive,  with 
scorn.  '  No !  you — and  all  like  you — men, 
are  generally  "  bad "  every  day  and  all 
day  long!  and  yet — you  go  unpunished 
— here  !  I  may  be, — and  probably  am, — 
illogical  in  what  I  say  concerning  one  who 
sinned,  (it  is  true,)  but  who  suffered  also ; 
— and  whose  suffering  had  so  softened  her, 
that  had  you  not  hopelessly  condemned 
her,  she  would  have  been  true  to  her 
repentance,  and  to  her  love  for  the  man 
who  had  forgiven  her — for  Christ's  sake ! 
But  you  rejected  her  despair, — her  cry  for 
mercy,  and  her  brain  gave  way  !  God  for- 
give you^  Prince  Bernard,  "  in  that  dread 
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day," — and  her  also.  Farewell !'  and  she 
rose  to  leave  him. 

'  Olive !'  he  said,  in  great  agitation, 
'  can't  you  see  !  can't  you  see  !  Do  you 
not  know  that  your  truth, — your  stead- 
fastness,— your  power  of  love  to  her, 
your  hatred  of  sin,  your  bitter  con- 
tempt for  myself; — all — all  are  killing 
me  !  For  God's  sake,  Olive,  give  me  hope 
that  some  day — some  blessed  day,  I  shall 
see  you  again  !' 

'  Prince  Bernard !'  exclaimed  Olive, 
scathingly,  '  what  do  you  dare  to  mean  ! 
Let  me  pass  !  and  I  pray  God  I  may  never 
see  you  again !'  and  with  these  words  she 
left  him. 
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As  the  Prince  de  la  Styrie  will  not  re- 
appear in  our  pages,  we  may  as  well  state 
here  that  once  more, — (a  year  later,) — he 
endeavoured  to  re-open  negotiations  with 
Lady  Olive ;  and  she  (whom  time  had 
taught  to  modify  some  of  her  bitterness — 
and  to  look  upon  Dorinda's  wretched  story 
in  a  fairer  light)  answered  his  letter  kindly 
— but  firmly;  and  ere  long  Prince  Bernard 
took  to  himself  another  wife ; — young, — 
fair, — and  devoted  to  him.  One  son  (the 
child  so  unfortunately  forced  upon  Dorinda's 
observation)  was  legitimized ;  and  another 
was  also  born  to  them. 

To   this   day   the    elder   son   bears    his 
father's  name,  and  possesses  his  vast  wealth. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


'  Heaven  is  above  all  yet.' 


HEN  Olive  arrived  at  the  Gare^ 
she  was  almost  relieved  to 
find  that  poor  Achille  had 
done  exactly  what  she  suspected  he  would. 
He  sent  her  a  large  bouquet^  with  a  note 
in  it,  to  take  his  place, — but  spared  her 
the  pain  of  a  farewell,  and  she  had  full 
leisure  to  weep  over  his  letter  and  recover 
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herself,  before  she  arrived  at  Bouloo;ne  and 
got  on  board  the  boat. 

She  returned  straight  to  Kensington, 
and  never  rested  till  she  had  fulfilled 
Dorinda's  solemn  charge,  by  restoring 
all  the  jewels  to  their  different  owners ; 
(some  of  them  being  individuals  who  have 
never  appeared  in  our  story).  Then  she 
started  for  Broke  Abbey. 

lona  met  her  mother  alone  on  her  arrival, 
and  was  wild  with  delight  at  the  re-union, 
and  it  was  the  first  real  happiness  poor 
Olive  had  tasted  for  weeks,  to  see  her 
child  looking  blooming  and  happy. 

'Oh,  mamma!'  lona  exclaimed,  after 
many  kisses  and  embraces,  *just  fancy! 
Miss  de  Broke  was  married  this  morning !' 
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'What!  Henrietta  Maria?' 

'  Yes, — isn't  it  funny  !  She  has  married 
the  new  vicar,  and  will  now  live  at  the 
Vicarage.  The  marriage  was  a  very 
quiet  one,  for  Sir  Jasper  is  ill,  and  could 
not  appear,  so  Julian — Mr.  Julian  de 
Broke — gave  her  away  ;  and — would 
you  believe  it ! — she  would  wear  white 
satin  and  pearls — and  a  wreath  of 
orano;e  blossoms — and  she  looked  so  fat 
and  red !' 

'  Hush,    lona !       She    has     been    your 

hostess,  so  you  should  say  nothing  about 

her ; — but  who  will  take  care  of  poor  Sir 

Jasper !      She   used    to    be    so   fond    of 

him — and  now  there  are  no  ladies  in  the 

family.' 
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A  bright  blush  suffused  lona's  face,  of 
which  Lady  Olive  took  no  notice,  although 
she  marked  it — and  she  watched  the  girl 
narrowly  as  she  spoke. 

*  And  who  is  staying  at  the  Abbey  ? 
Not  anybody  that  I  know,  I  hope,  for  I 
feel  very  tired — very  sad.' 

^The  duchess  is  there,  (she  has  been  my 
chaperoiiy  as  you  know,)  and — and  Mr.  Julian 
de  Broke  is  there  also.  Leonora  and  Sir 
Guy  are  coming  next  week — and  that  is 
all ;  but  poor  Uncle  Jasper  has  been  so  ill 
— so  low  and  unhappy  the  last  few  weeks.' 

'  Uncle  Jasper  !'  repeated  Olive,  '  has  it 
come  to  that,  lona  ?' 

'  Oh,  mother — mother  !'  said  the  girl, 
throwing  herself  into   her  mother's  arms, 
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'  I  had  meant  to  keep  it  in — till  I  get  home; 
but  I  can't  !  for  I  am  so — so  happy ! 
Julian  cle  Broke  told  me  yesterday  he 
loves  me,  and  I  love  him  too — and  oh, 
mamma !  he  is  going  to  ask  you,  to  give  me 
to  him — and,  to  take  him  to  your  heart  as 
your  son  !' 

A  slight  throb,  like  a  stab,  went  through 
the  mother's  heart,  keeping  her  silent  for  a 
moment,  and  the  thought :  '  lona  is  mine 
no  longer  !'  shot  through  Olive's  brain  ; 
but  checking  it, — as  an  unworthy  one, — 
she  pressed  the  child  to  her  breast,  and 
said, 

*  He  shall  be  very  dear  to  me — dar- 
ling !  but  tell  me  about  it.  I  have  come 
out  of  so  much   grief  and  shadow,  that 
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your  happiness  dazzles  iiie  like  light  after 
darkness,' 

'  Oh,  yes,  mamma !  I  hate  myself  for 
feeling  so  happy,  when  you  and  dear  Uncle 
Jasper  are  so  sad.' 

Olive  stooped  and  kissed  her  child. 

'But  tell  me — darling — to  which  of  the 
twins  are  you ?' 

'  Oh,  don't  you  knoAv,'  exclaimed  lona, 
gravely, '  that  Edward  Julian — the  younger 
brother — is  dead  ?  He  had  some  great 
sorrow,  Julian  told  me, — and  could  not  get 
over  it,  so  he  thought  to  comfort  himself 
(he  was  a  great  sportsman)  by  slaughter- 
ing innocent  wild  animals,  and  he  went  out 
to  India.  He  constantly  wrote  to  his  uncle 
and  aunt  saying  he  was  well  and  happy — 
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and  three  or  four  mails  a^^o,  he  told  them  he 
was  going  the  next  day  to  a  tiger-hunt. 
The  next  communication  we  received  was 
written  in  a  strange  hand,— from  the  Con- 
sul of  a  place  called  Ramnad ; — stating  that 
a  young  man  named  Edward  de  Broke  had 
just  been  brought  into  his  bungalow  dan- 
gerously wounded  by  a  tiger.  The  young 
man  himself  knew  he  was  very  badly 
wounded, and  at  his  desire  the  Consul  wrote 
to  Julian  to  prepare  him  for  any  further 
shock.  We  looked  out  anxiously  for  the  next 
mail, — and  alas  !  the  letter  had  a  black  edge  ! 
It  was  from  the  same  Consul — saying  poor 
Edward  had  died, — after  sending  an  affec- 
tionate and  grateful  message  to  his  uncle, — 
and  his  watch  and  chain  to  his  brother — to 
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my  poor  Julian  !'  (here  lona  dropped  some 
tears)  '  and  he  also  sent  a  message  of  for- 
giveness to  "  Dorinda."  He  was  buried 
the  next  day — and  the  doctor  wrote  a 
medical  certificate. 

'  Sir  Jasper,  who  had  been  very  depressed 
for  some  weeks — no  one  seemed  to  know 
why,'  ('  I  know  !'  thought  Olive,  sorrow- 
fully),— 'quite  broke  down  after  Edward's 
death, — confined  himself  to  his  own  rooms, 
and  has  not  been  amongst  us  since  ; — and 
I  hear  he  won't  eat  anything,  and  his  only 
pleasure  is  playing  the  organ.  He  is  long- . 
ing  to  see  you,  mamma! — for,  ah,  mother 
— you  comfort  everybody.' 

By  this  time  they  had  arrived  at  Broke 
Abbey.       Lady   Olive    was    warmly   wel- 
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corned  by  the  duchess — and  also  by  young 
Julian ;  and  when  she  saw  the  duchess's 
kind  face,  so  associated  in  her  mind  with 
Dorinda ,  she  fairly  gave  way,  and  sitting 
on  a  chair  in  the  hall,  behind  a  screen, — 
burst  into  tears  !  After  a  few  minutes — 
some  one  took  her  hand  from  her  eyes — 
and  she  beheld  lona  and  her  beloved 
Julian,  kneeling  by  her  side.  The  young 
man,  whose  love  for  lona  seemed  to  have 
opened  the  sluices  of  his  heart,  and  who 
was  grieving  heartily  for  the  death  of  his 
own  much-loved  brother, — could  and  did 
sympathize  with  Olive's  sorrow,  and  throw- 
ing his  arm  round  her,  he  kissed  her  cheek, 
and  whispered,  '  Oh,  let  me  be  your  son, 
Lady  Olive  !     I  will  be  a  good  one  !' 
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Olive  smiled  through  her  tears,  and, 
putting  lona's  hand  in  his,  said,  softly, 

'  Be  kind  to  her — Julian.' 

After  Lady  Olive  had  rested  herself,  she 
felt  anxious  to  deliver  herself  of  Dorinda's 
message  to  Sir  Jasper;  and,  taking  Julian 
aside,  she  asked  him  to  find  out  when  she 
mio^ht  see  his  uncle.  Julian  went  at  once 
into  Sir  Jasper's  room — and  came  out 
quickly,  saying, 

'  He  is  longing  to  see  you — come 
now !' 

With  a  beating  heart.  Lady  Olive 
crossed  the  music-room,  and  entered  Sir 
Jasper's  private  sitting-room.  She  found 
him  standing — to  receive  her — and, 
putting     out     both    hands,    he     clasped 
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Lady  Olive's — and  made  her  sit  by  him. 

'  Lady  Olive,'  he  said,  '  I  feel  sure  you 
have  some  message  for  me — from  one — one 
I  loved  very  dearly.' 

•And  one— Sir  Jasper,'  Olive  said, 
softly,  '  who  tenderly  loved  you.' 

'  Olive !  (may  I  call  you  so  ?)  I  know 
she  really  did  so — once  !' 

'  She  loved  you  with  all  her  power  of 
loving' — and  to  the  end  !  Oh,  think  gently 
and  mercifully  of  her  many  faults,  for 
indeed — at  times — she  was  not  responsible 
for  them.  The  doctor  assured  me  her 
mind  had  for  years — and  perhaps  all  her 
life — been  unhinged  at  intervals.' 

*  You  need  not  tell  me,  dear  friend,'  said 
Sir  Jasper,  'to  think  mercifully  and  forgiv- 
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ingly  ot  her,  for  [  loved  her  so  intensely, 
that,  had  it  not  been  that  others  of  my  family 
were  concerned  in  her  faults,  I  should — oh  ! 
how  gladly  ! — have  taken  her  to  my  heart, 
have  kept  her  straight — here ;  and  have 
led  her — in  the  end — up  to  God  !' 

'  She  had  been  badly  brought  up,  Sir 
Jasper,  without  religion  or  truth  ;  then  her 
marriage  was  unfortunate — for  she  only 
married  for  a  home.  She  did  not  care  for 
her  husband,  and  even  his  kindness  and 
liberality  failed  to  touch  her,  for  her  heart 
was  yours  !  But  I  am  convinced  that  the 
bitter  malice  and  deceit  she  showed  to  him 
and  to  others,  came  from  an  unhinged 
mind.  I  always  had  a  theory  concerning 
her — that  she  was  an  embodiment  of  one 
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of  those  unfortunate  creatures  we  hear  of 
in  Holy  Writ — energized,  more  or  less,  in 
different  degrees — and  at  different  times — 
by  the  Devil.  If  you  remember,  we  are 
told  that,  at  times ^  the  wretched  demoniac 
was  more  in  the  power  of  the  Devil  that 
possessed  him,  than  at  others ;  throwing 
him  into  the  fire,  &c.,  &c., — and  I  believe 
this  to  have  been  the  case  with  Dorinda — 
and  with  many  others  who  commit  madly 
^vicked, — ^inexplicable  crimes  !  Her  death 
too, — that  awful  death  by  her  own  hand, 
— even  that  act  we  must  judge  with  cau- 
tion,— or  still  better,  not  judge  at  all !  but 
leave  it  to  Him  Who,  seeing  secret  sins, 
sees  also  secret  excuses. 

^  Oh  !  Sir  Jasper,  who  knows  but  that  a 
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happy,  holy  home  and  praying  mother, 
might  have  exorcised  the  demon  which, — 
according  to  medical  testimony, — had  been 
at  hand,  from  her  earliest  youth,  laying 
wait  to  destroy  her  !  and  which,  on  the 
dreadful  night  of  her  death,  rushed  in 
upon  her, — overwhelming  her  as  a  flood  ! 
But  now  her  suffering  life  is  over — and  be 
sure  she  will  obtain  infinite  mercy,  as  well 
as  infinite  justice.  It  is  better  to  fall  into 
the  hand  of  God  than  into  that  of  man ! 
Now,  dear  Sir  Jasper,  I  must  give  you  her 
exact  message.  She  said,  "  Go  to  Jasper 
— my  only  love—  and  give  him  this  spray 
of  lilac.  I  picked  it  the  wretched  day  that 
I  bid  him  farewell  (would  God  I  had  died 
that  day !)     It  comes  from  the  bush  that 
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*  tap-taps  '  at  his  own  window-pane.  I  have 
worn  it  in  this  morocco-case — in  my  bosom 
ever  since.  Tell  him,  Olive,  that  I  never 
loved  anyone  but  him.  Tell  him  if  he  had 
married  me  then,  he  would  have  saved  my 
soul!"  Then  she  paused  and  said,  "No, 
don't  tell  him  that,  it  would  pain  him — but 
tell  him  that  he  was  the  one  good,  pure 
thought  of  my  life." 

'  That  was  the  message,'  added  Lady 
Olive,  '  but  I  must  tell  you  that  I  broke 
off  a  piece  of  the  lilac  to  bury  it  with  her, 
and  laid  it  w^here  it  had  rested  so  long — on 
her  breast.' 

Sir  Jasper  was  much  affected,  and, 
taking  the  piece  of  lilac,  carried  it  with 
reverence   to    his   lips,   and,   after   a   few 
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minutes'  silence,  took  the  weeping  Olive's 
hand,  and  said, 

'  You  were  her  guardian  Angel — and 
God  bless  you  for  it !  Be  sure  my  life 
will  be  one  of  gratitude  to  you — proved 
by  my  making  a  happy  home  for  your 
child  lona !' 


L'ENVOI. 


'  The  atmosphere 
Breathes  rest  and  comfort,  and  the  many  chambers 
Seem  full  of  welcomes.' 


[HE^'  years  come — and  the  years 

go   by,   and    little    children's 

footsteps    patter     about    the 

galleries   and  the   gardens    of  old   Broke 

Abbey,    while    their    pretty    games     and 

quaint    sayings     often     bring     a    gentle 

VOL.  III.  R 
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smile  to  the  face  of  the  beautiful  old 
blind  man  who  rests  his  hand  upon  lona's 
shoulder. 

Lady  Olive  passes  her  gentle  life  between 
Broke  Abbey  and  her  own  beloved  River- 
stairs,  where  another  batch  of  little  ones 
greet  her — the  children  of  Guy  and 
Leonora  Deverill. 

Margaret  never  married,  but  she  became 
the  chatelaine  of  Brandon  Castle, — left  to 
her  by  the  childless  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Cheviotdale, — vaih  enormous  wealth  ; 
and  her  name  has  become  a  household 
word  for  good  and  charitable  works. 
All  bitter  feeling  between  her  and  her 
cousin  Guy  has  long  since  died  out, 
and   his   wife    and    children    have    even 
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been  seen  playing  beneath  the  '  mullioned 
window.' 

And  the  Miss  Woodcocks  !  We  must 
not  forget  to  pay  some  small  tribute  to 
their  memory  !  Two  green  mounds — alas  ! 
announce  to  us  that  Janetta  and  Barbara 
are  now — nothing  but  a  memory! — but 
'  their  good  works  do  follow  them !'  for 
many  of  their  pupils  keep  their  grass 
green,  and  plant  lovely  flowers  which 
spring  up  luxuriantly  from  out  their 
honoured  dust. 

Miss  Lucinda  is  Miss  Lucinda  still, — but 
now  she  is  a  rich  '  Miss  Lucinda,'  and  will 
remain  so,  unless  she  be  foolish  enough 
to  listen  too  favourably  to  Monsieur  Au- 
guste   Lamenotte's    honied   words !      Will 
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she?  or  will  she  not?  Time  will  shew  !  — 
and  when  Auguste  himself  is  questioned, 
he  answers,  with  a  smile : 

'Tout  vient  a   point — a  celui    qui   sait 
attendre !' 


THE  END. 
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book  will  not  diminish  the  reputation  of  the  accomplished  Author."— Saturdai/  Review. 
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XXin— GRANDMOTHER'S  MONEY. 

BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 

"  We  commend  •  Grandmother's  Money '  to  readers  in  search  of  a  good  noyel.    The 
ohAracters  are  true  to  human  nature,  and  the  story  is  interesting."— ^t^enoeuTn. 


XXIV.— A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS. 

BY  JOHN  CORDY  JEAFFRESON. 

"  A  book  to  be  read  and  re-read;  fit  for  the  study  as  well  as  the  drawing-room  table  and 
the  circulating  library." — Lancet. 

"  This  is  a  pleasant  book  for  the  fireside  season,  and  for  the  seaside  season.  Mr.  Jeaffre- 
•on  has,  out  of  hundreds  of  volumes,  collected  thousands  of  good  things,  adding  thereto 
much  that  appears  in  print  for  the  first  time,  and  which,  of  course,  gives  increased  value 
to  thia  very  readable  )3o6k."—At?ie7iceum. 


XXV.— NO    CHURCH. 

BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 

"We  advise  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  book.    It  is  well  worth  the 
■tady." — Athenoeum. 
"  A  work  of  great  originality,  merit,  and  power."— /SiandardL 


XXVI.— MISTRESS  AND  MAID.      ' 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"A  good  wholesome  book,  gracefully  written,  and  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instruc- 
tive."— A  thmceum. 

"  A  charming  tale,  charmingly  to\±"— Standard. 

"All  lovers  of  a  good  novel  will  hail  with  delight  another  of  Mrs.  Oraik's  charminjf 
•toriea."— /o/»n  Bull. 


XXVII.— LOST  AND  SAVED. 

BY  THE  HON.  MRS.  NORTON. 

** '  Lost  and  Saved'  will  be  read  with  eager  interest  by  those  who  love  a  touching  story 
It  Is  a  vigorous  novel."— Ttmei. 

'  This  story  is  animated,  full  of  exciting  situations  and  stirring  incidents.  The  charac- 
tei-8  are  delineated  with  great  power.  Above  and  beyond  these  elements  of  a  good  novel, 
there  is  that  indefinable  charm  with  which  true  genius  invests  all  it  touches."— DaxVy  News. 


XXVLIL— LES  MISERABLES. 

BY  VICTOR  HUGO. 
Authorised  Copyright  English  Translation, 

"The  merits  of  'Lea  Miserables'  do  not  merely  consist  in  the  conception  of  it  as  a 
whole  ;  it  abounds  with  details  of  unequalled  beauty.  M.  Victor  Hugo  has  stamped  upon 
tvery  page  the  hall-mark  of  genius." — Quarterly  Review. 


XXIX.— BARBARA'S  HISTORY. 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 

"It  is  not  often  that  we  light  upon  a  novel  of  so  much  merit  and  interest  as 
'  Barbara's  History.'  It  is  a  work  conspicuous  for  taste  and  literary  culture.  It  is  a  very 
graceful  and  charming  book,  with  a  well-managed  story,  clearly-cut  characters,  and 
■ftiitiments  expressed  with  an  exquisite  elocution.  The  dialogues  especially  sparkle  with 
repartee.  It  is  a  book  which  the  world  will  like.  Thia  is  high  praise  of  a  work  of  art 
»nd  BO  we  intend  it"— 27m  Timet. 
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XXX.— LIFE  OF  THE  EEV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme."— Times. 

■'  A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  '  Irving's  Life '  ought  to  have  a  nicba 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  in- 
•traction,  interest,  and  consolation."— (Saturday  Review. 


XXXL— ST.  OLAVE'S. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "  JANITA'S  CROSS." 

"  This  novel  is  the  work  of  one  who  possesses  a  great  talent  for  writing,  as  well  a* 
•xperience  and  knowledge  of  the  world.    The  whole  book  is  worth  reading."— iitA«n<)Pttm. 

" '  St  Olave's  '  belongs  to  a  lofty  order  of  fiction.  It  is  a  good  novel,  but  it  is  something 
Oiore.  It  is  written  with  unflagging  ability,  and  it  is  as  even  as  it  ia  clever.  The  author 
has  determined  to  do  nothing  short  of  the  best,  and  has  succeeded,"- AforntnjT  Pott. 


XXXIL— SAM  SLICK'S  TRAITS  OF  AMERICAN  HUMOUR 

"  Dip  where  you  will  into  this  lottery  of  fun,  you  are  sure  to  draw  out  a  prize.    These 
'  Traits '  exhibit  most  successfully  the  broad  national  features  of  American  humour."— Poit 


XXXIIL— CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  more  charming  story  has  rarely  been  written.  It  is  a  choice  gift  to  be  able  thuB  to 
render  human  nature  so  truly,  to  penetrate  its  depths  with  such  a  searching  sagacity,  and 
to  illuminate  them  with  a  radiance  so  eminently  the  writer's  owil"— Timet. 


XXXIV.— ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"No  account  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  interest  that  pervadei 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  la.st"—AtfiencEum. 

"  A  novel  of  uncommon  merit  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  he  would  advise  no  man  to  try 
to  read  '  Clarissa  Harlowe  '  out  loud  in  company  if  he  wished  to  keep  his  character  for 
manly  superiority  to  tears.  We  fancy  a  good  many  hardened  old  novel-readers  will  feel 
4  rising  in  the  throat  aa  they  follow  the  fortunes  of  Alec  and  Anme."— Pall  Mall  Gcuttu. 


XXXV.— AGNES. 

BY  MRS.  OLn>HANT. 


"  'Agnes'  is  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  former  ytorka.''— Athenaeum. 

"  Mrs.  Oliphant  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  our  novelists.  In  her  works  there 
»:e  always  to  be  found  high  principle,  good  taste,  sense,  and  refinement  'Agnes  '  is 
%  story  whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  readers."— i/<>mtny  Pott. 


XXXVL— A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   '*  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"Few  men  and  no  women  will  read  'A  Noble  Life'  without  feeling  themselres  the 
better  for  the  effort" — Spectator. 

"  A  beautifully  written  and  touching  tale.    It  is  a  noble  book."— i/brntn^  Pott. 

"  '  A  Noble  Life '  is  remarkable  for  the  high  types  of  character  it  presents,  and  the 
■kill  with  which  they  are  made  to  work  out  a  story  of  powerful  and  pathetic  interest" 
~-Daily  News. 

XXXVII.— NEW  AMERICA. 

BY  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 

"  A  very  interesting  book.    Mr.  Dixon  has  written  thoughtfully  and  well"— 7Vr/»« 
"We  recommend  everyone  who  feels  any  interest  in  human  nature  to  read  Mr. 
Oixon's  very  interesting  book."— Sa^urctoy  Review. 
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XXXVIII.— ROBERT  FALCONER. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

" '  Robert  Falconer '  is  a  work  brimful  of  life  and  humour  and  of  the  deepest  homui 
interest  It  is  a  book  to  be  returned  to  again  and  again  for  the  deep  and  aearching 
knowledge  it  evinces  of  human  thoughts  and  feelings."— ^<;i«n«wni. 


XXXIX.— THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  *  The  Woman's  Kingdom '  sustains  the  author's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  the  purest 

and  noblest  kind  of  domestic  stories." — Alhenceum. 

"  '  The  Woman's  Kingdom '  is  remarkable  for  its  romantic  interest.    The  characters  art 
masterpieces.    Edna  is  worthy  of  the  hand  that  drew  John  B.aAita,x."— Morning  Pott. 


XL.— ANNALS  OF  AN  EVENTFUL  LIFE. 

BY  GEORGE  WEBBE  DASENT,  D.C.L. 

"  A  racy,  well-written,  and  original  novel    The  interest  never  flags.    The  whole  work 
sparkles  with  wit  and  humour."— QuarfeWy  Review. 


XLI.— DAVID  ELGINBROD. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"A  novel  which  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius.    It  will  attract  the  highest  class  of 
readers."— 2Tim«<. 


XLII.— A  BRAVE  LADY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"We  earnestly  recommend  this  novel.  It  is  a  special  and  worthy  specimen  of  th« 
author's  remarkable  powers.    The  reader's  attention  never  for  a  moment  flags." — Pott. 

'"A  Brave  Lady'  thoroughly  rivets  the  unmingled  sympathy  of  the  reader,  and  her 
history  deserves  to  stand  foremost  among  the  author's  works."— iJatii/  Tekgraph. 


XLIIL— HANNAH. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  very  pleasant,  healthy  story,  well  and  artistically  told.  The  book  is  sure  of  a  wide 
circle  of  readers.    The  character  of  Hannah  is  one  of  rare  beauty." — Standard, 

"  A  powerful  novel  of  social  and  domestic  life.  One  of  the  most  Buccessful  efforti  of  a 
■nccessful  novelist" — Daily  Newt. 


XLIV.— SAM  SLICK'S  AMERICANS  AT  HOME. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  books  that  we  ever  read." — Standard. 
"  '  The  Americans  at  Home '  will  not  be  less  popular  than  any  of  Judge  Halliharton'i 
previous  worka" — Morning  Pott. 

XLV.— THE  UNKIND  WORD. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  These  stories  are  gems  of  narrative.  Indeed,  some  of  them,  in  their  touching  graoc 
and  simplicity,  seem  to  us  to  possess  a  charm  even  beyond  the  authoress's  most  popular 
novels.  Of  none  of  them  can  this  be  said  more  emphatically  than  of  that  which  opens  the 
series.  '  The  Unkind  Word.'  It  is  wonderful  to  see  the  imaginative  power  displayed  in 
the  few  delicate  touches  by  which  this  successful  love-story  is  sketched  out"— r^  Echo. 
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XLVI.— A  ROSE  IN  JUNE. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 
"  •  A  Rose  In  June '  is  as  pretty  as  its  title.    The  story  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
touching  which  we  owe  to  the  industry  and  talent  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and  may  hold  its  own 
with  even  '  The  Chronicles  of  Carlingford.'  "—Times. 


XLVIL— MY  LITTLE  LADY. 

BY  E.  FRANCES  POYNTER. 
"This  story  presents  a  number  of  vivid  and  very  charming  pictures,    Indeed,  the  whole 
book  is  charming.    It  is  interesting  in  both  character  and  story,  and  thoroughly  good  of 
its  kind."— (Saturday  Review. 

XLVIIL— PHGEBE,  JUNIOR. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 
"This  last  'Chronicle  of  Carlingford'  not  merely  takes  rank  fairly  beside  the  first 
which  introduced  us  to  'Salem  Chapel,'  but    surpasses  all  the  intermediate  records. 
Phoobe,  Junior,  herself  is  admirably  d.v&wa."— Academy. 


XLIX.— LIFE  OF  MARIE  ANTOINETTE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  DUKE  YONGE. 

"  A  work  of  remarkable  merit  and  interest,  which  will,  we  doubt  not,  become  the  moat 
popular  English  hiatory  of  Marie  Antoinette."— .Sipeciaior. 


L.— SIR  GIBBIE. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

'  •  Sir  Gibbie '  Is  a  book  of  genina."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
'  This  book  has  power,  pathos,  and  humour."— Athenceum. 


LI.— YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   *'  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN."   " 

•  'Young  Mrs.  Jardine '  ia  a  pretty  story,  written  in  pure  English."— TTw  Tim^s. 
'There  is  much  good  feeling  in  this  book.    It  is  pleasant  and  wholesome."— ^diAenceuja 


Ln.— LORD  BRACKENBURY. 

BY  AMELIA.  B.  EDWARDS. 

"A  very  readable  story.  The  author  has  well  conceived  the  purpose  of  hIgh-claBS 
novel-writing,  and  succeeded  in  no  small  measure  in  attaining  it.  There  1b  plenty  of 
Tariety,  cheerful  dialogue,  and  general '  verve '  in  the  hoolii."—Athen(eum. 


Lm.— IT  WAS  A  LOVER  AND  HIS  LASS. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"In  'It  was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass,'  we  admire  Mrs.  Oliphant  exceedingly.  It  would  be 
worth  reading  a  second  time,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  one  ancient  Scottish  spinster, 
who  iB  nearly  the  counterpart  of  the  admirable  Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland."— rim^. 


LIV.— THE  REAL  LORD  BYRON— THE  STORY  OF 
THE  POET'S  LIFE. 

BY  JOHN  CORDY  JEAFFRESON. 

"  Mr.  Jeaffreson  comes  forward  with  a  narrative  which  must  take  a  very  important 
place  in  Byronic  literature ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  that  this  book  will  be 
regarded  with  deep  interest  by  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  works  and  the  fame  of  this 
^eat  English  poet."— r/w  Timet. 


WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP 

'SAM  SLICK,  THE  CLOCKMAKER.' 

Each  in  One  Volume^  Frontispiece^  and  Uniformly  Bound,  Price  b&. 

NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

"We  enjoy  our  old  friend's  company  with  unabated  relish.  This  work  is  a  rattling 
miscellany  of  sharp  sayings,  stories,  and  hard  hits.  It  is  full  of  fun  and  fancy."— Athenoeum. 

"  Since  Sam's  first  work  he  has  written  nothing  so  fresh,  racy,  and  genuinely  humorous  as 
this.  Every  line  of  it  tells  in  some  way  or  other— instructively,  satirically,  jocosely,  or 
wittily.  Admiration  of  Sam's  mature  talents,  and  laughter  at  his  droll  yarns,  constantly 
alternate  as  with  unhalting  avidity  we  peruse  the  work.  The  Clockmaker  proves  himself 
the  fastest  time-killer  a-going."— O&serrer. 

WISE  SAWS  AND  MODERN  INSTANCES. 

'•  This  delightful  book  will  be  the  most  popular,  as  beyond  doubt  it  is  the  best,  of  all  the 
author's  admirable  works." — Standard. 

'*  The  book  before  us  will  be  read  and  laughed  over.  Its  quaint  and  racy  dialect  will 
please  some  readers— its  abimdance  of  yarns  will  amuse  others.  There  is  something  to 
■uit  readers  of  every  humour." — Aihenoeum. 

"  The  humour  of  Sam  Slick  is  inexhaustible.  He  is  ever  and  everywhere  a  welcome 
visitor ;  smiles  greet  his  approach,  and  wit  and  wisdom  hang  upon  his  tongue.  "We  pro- 
mise our  readers  a  great  treat  from  the  perusal  of  these  '  Wise  Saws,'  which  contain  a 
world  of  practical  wisdom,  and  a  treasury  of  the  richest  tmL'''— Morning  Post. 

THE  OLD  JUDGE ;  OR,  LIFE  IN  A  COLONY. 

"  By  common  consent  this  work  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  raciest,  truest  to  life,  most 
humorous,  and  most  interesting  works  which  have  proceeded  from  the  prolific  pen  of  its 
author.  We  all  know  what  shrewdness  of  observation,  what  power  of  graphic  descrip- 
tion, what  natural  resources  of  drollery,  and  what  a  happy  method  of  hitting  off  the 
broader  characteristics  of  the  life  he  reviews,  belong  to  Judge  Haliburton.  We  have  all 
those  qualities  here ;  but  they  are  balanced  by  a  serious  literary  purpose,  and  are  employed 
In  the  communication  of  information  respecting  certain  phases  of  colonial  experience 
which  impart  to  the  work  an  element  of  sober  utility.''— Sunday  Times. 

TRAITS  OF  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

"  No  man  has  done  more  than  the  facetious  Judge  Haliburton,  through  the  mouth  of  the 
Inimitable  '  Sam,'  to  make  the  old  parent  country  recognise  and  appreciate  her  queer 
transatlantic  progeny.  His  present  collection  of  comic  stories  and  laughable  traits  is  a 
budget  of  fun,  full  of  rich  specimens  of  American  humour." — Globe. 

"  Yankeeism,  portrayed  in  its  raciest  aspect,  constitutes  the  contents  of  these  superlar- 
tively  entertaining  sketches.  The  work  embraces  the  most  varied  topics — political  parties, 
religious  eccentricities,  the  flights  of  literature,  and  the  absurdities  of  pretenders  to  learn- 
ing, all  come  in  for  their  share  of  satire ;  while  we  have  specimens  of  genuine  American 
exaggerations  and  graphic  pictures  of  social  and  domestic  life  as  it  i&  The  work  wiU 
have  a  wide  circulation."— /oAn  Bull. 


THE  AMERICANS  AT  HOME. 

"  In  this  highly  entertaining  work  we  are  treated  to  another  cargo  of  capital  stories 
from  the  inexhaustible  store  of  our  Yankee  friend.  In  the  volume  before  us  he  dishes  up, 
with  his  accustomed  humour  and  terseness  of  style,  a  vast  number  of  tales,  none  more 
entertaining  than  another,  and  all  of  them  graphically  illustrative  of  the  ways  and  man- 
ners of  brother  Jonathan.  The  anomalies  of  American  law,  the  extraordinary  adventures 
incident  to  life  in  the  backwoods,  and,  above  all,  the  peculiarities  of  American  society,  are 
Tariously,  powerfully,  and,  for  the  most  part,  amusingly  exemplified."— /o/in  Bull. 

"  In  the  picturesque  delineation  of  character,  and  the  felicitous  portraiture  of  national 
features,  no  writer  equals  Judge  Haliburton,  and  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  present 
deUghtful  book  call  forth,  in  new  and  vigorous  exercise,  his  peculiar  powers.  'Tha 
Americans  at  Home '  will  not  be  less  popular  than  any  of  his  previous  works."— /^wfc 
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WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

Each  in  One  Volume^  Frontispiece,  and  Uniformly  Bound,  price  55. 


JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

•'  This  la  a  very  good  and  a  very  interesting  work.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  career 
from  boyhood  to  age  of  a  perfect  man— a  Christian  gentleman,  and  it  abounds  in  incident 
both  well  and  highly  wrought  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high  spirit,  and  written 
with  great  ability.  This  cheap  and  handsome  new  edition  is  worthy  to  pass  freely  from 
hand  to  hand  as  a  gift-book  in  many  households." — Examiner. 

"  The  story  is  very  interesting  The  attachment  between  John  Halifax  and  Mb  wife  ii 
beautifully  painted,  as  are  the  pictures  of  their  domestic  life,  and  the  growing  up  of  their 
children,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  book  is  beautiful  and  touching."— ^(A<7MPU7n. 

"The  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  interesting  work  will  doubtless  meet  with  great 
success.  John  Halifax,  the  hero  of  this  most  beautiful  story,  is  no  ordinary  hero,  and  this 
his  history  is  no  ordinary  book.  It  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  true  gentleman,  one  of 
nature's  own  nobility.  It  is  also  the  history  of  a  home,  and  a  thoroughly  EngUsh  one. 
The  work  abounds  in  incident,  and  is  full  of  graphic  power  and  true  pathoa.  It  is  a  book 
that  few  will  read  without  becoming  wiser  and  better."— (Scois/naTJ. 


A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

••A  book  of  sound  counsel.  It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well  written, 
true-hearted,  and  altogether  practical  Whoever  wishes  to  give  advice  to  a  young  lady 
may  thank  the  author  for  means  of  doing  so." — Examiner. 

"  These  thoughts  are  worthy  af  the  earnest  and  enlightened  mind,  the  all-embrMing 
charity,  and  the  well-earned  reputation  of  the  author  of  '  John  Halifax.'  "Standard. 

"  This  excellent  book  is  characterised  by  good  sense,  good  taste,  and  feeling,  and  it 
written  in  an  earnest,  philanthropic,  as  well  as  practical  spirit"— Po<<. 


A  LIFE  FOU  A  LIFE. 

"  We  are  always  glad  to  welcome  this  author.  She  writes  from  her  own  convictions, 
and  she  has  the  power  not  only  to  conceive  clearly  what  it  is  that  she  wishes  to  say,  but 
to  express  it  in  language  effective  and  vigorous.  In  '  A  Life  for  a  Life  '  she  is  forttinate 
in  a  good  subject,  and  she  has  produced  a  work  of  strong  effect  The  reader,  having  read 
the  book  through  for  the  story,  will  be  apt  (if  he  be  of  our  persuasion)  to  return  and  read 
again  many  pages  and  passages  with  greater  pleasure  than  on  a  first  perusal.  The  whole 
book  is  replete  with  a  graceful,  tender  delicacy ;  and,  in  addition  to  its  other  merits,  it  is 
written  in  good  careful  Engliah."— Athenaeum. 

NOTHING  NEW. 

'"  Nothing  New  •  displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  '  John  Halifax  ' 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day."— Po5(. 

"  The  reader  will  find  these  narratives  calculated  to  remind  him  of  that  truth  and 
energy  of  human  portraiture,  that  spell  over  human  affections  and  emotions,  which  have 
stamped  this  author  as  one  of  the  first  novelists  of  our  day."— /oAn  Bull. 


THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM. 

"  '  The  Woman's  Kingdom '  sustains  the  author's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  the  purest 
and  noblest  kind  of  domestic  stories.  The  novelist's  lesson  is  given  with  admirable  force 
and  sweetnesa."—Atfienceu7n. 

" '  The  Woman's  Kingdom  '  is  remarkable  for  its  romantic  interest  The  characters 
are  masterpiecea    Edna  is  worthy  of  the  hand  that  drew  John  Halifax."— Po«t 


STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

"  These  studies  are  truthful  and  vivid  pictures  of  life,  often  earnest,  always  full  of  right 
feeling,  and  occasionally  lightened  by  touches  of  quiet  genial  humour.  The  volume  is  re- 
markable for  thought,  sound  sense,  shrewd  observation,  and  kind  and  sympathstio  feeling 
for  all  things  good  and  beautif^"— i'o**. 


WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

(CONTINUED.) 

CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

"A  more  ohanning  story,  to  our  taste,  has  rarely  been  written.  Within  the  compass 
of  a  single  volume  the  writer  has  hit  off  a  circle  of  varied  characters,  all  true  to  nature- 
some  true  to  the  highest  nature— and  she  has  entangled  them  in  a  story  which  keeps  us 
in  suspense  till  the  knot  is  happily  and  gracefully  resolved ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  a 
pathetic  interest  is  sustained  by  an  art  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  analyse  the  secret. 
It  is  a  choice  gift  to  be  able  thus  to  render  human  nature  so  truly,  to  penetrate  its  depths 
with  such  a  searching  sagacity,  and  to  illuminate  them  with  a  radiance  so  eminently  the 
writer's  own.  Even  if  tried  by  the  standard  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  we  should  expect 
that  even  he  would  pronounce  'Christian's  Mistake'  a  novel  without  a  fault." — The  Times. 

"  This  is  a  story  good  to  have  from  the  circulating  library,  but  better  to  have  from  one's 
bookseller,  for  it  deserves  a  place  in  that  little  collection  of  clever  and  wholesome  stories 
which  forms  one  of  the  comforts  of  a  well-appointed  homQ."— Examiner. 

MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

"A  good,  wholesome  book,  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instructive." — Athenceum. 
"  This  book  is  written  with  the  same  true-hearted  earnestness  as  '  John  Halifax.'     The 
■pint  of  the  whole  work  is  excellent."— £'xotmmer. 
"A  charming  tale  charmingly  told." — Standard. 

A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

"This  is  one  of  those  pleasant  tales  in  which  the  author  of  'John  Halifax '  speaks  out 
of  a  generous  heart  the  purest  truths  of  Wle."— Examiner. 

"  Few  men,  and  no  women,  will  read  '  A  Noble  Life '  without  finding  themselves  the 
better." — Spectator. 

"  A  story  of  powerful  and  pathetic  intereBt."— Daily  News. 

A  BRAVE  LADY. 

"A  very  good  novel,  showing  a  tender  sympathy  with  human  nature,  and  permeated 
by  a  pure  and  noble  spirit" — Examiner. 

"A  most  charming  story." — Standard. 

"We  earnestly  recommend  this  novel.  It  is  a  special  and  worthy  specimen  of  tho 
author's  remarkable  powers.    The  reader's  attention  never  for  a  moment  flags."— Poit. 

HANNAH. 

"  A  powerful  novel  of  social  and  domestic  life.  One  of  the  most  successful  efforts  of  a 
■uecessful  novelist"— Z>atZj/  News. 

"A  very  pleasant,  healthy  story,  well  and  artistically  told.  The  book  is  sure  of  a  wide 
eirde  of  readers.    The  character  of  Hannah  is  one  of  rare  beauty."— ^toncfard 

THE  UNKIND  WORD. 

"  The  author  of  'John  Halifax '  has  written  many  fascinating  stories,  but  we  can  call  to 
mind  nothing  from  her  pen  that  has  a  more  enduring  charm  than  the  graceful  sketches  in 
this  work.  Such  a  character  as  Jessie  stands  out  from  a  crowd  of  heroines  as  the  type  of 
ail  that  is  truly  noble,  pure,  and  womanly.'" — United  Service  Magazine. 

YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE. 

"  ♦  Young  Mrs.  Jardine '  is  a  pretty  story,  vmtten  in  pure  English."— 7%«  Times. 

" There  is  much  good  feeling  in  this  book.    It  is  pleasant  and  wholesome."- 4</ien«t«n. 

"  A  book  that  all  should  read.  Whilst  it  is  quite  the  equal  of  any  of  its  predecessors 
in  elevation  of  thought  and  style,  it  is  perhaps  their  superior  in  interest  of  plot  and 
dramatic  intensity.  The  characters  are  admirably  delineated,  and  the  dialogue  is  natural 
and  clear."— if omi>»sr  Poit, 
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WORKS    BY 

MRS.  OLIFHANT. 

Each  in  One  Volume,  Frontispiece,  and  Uniformly  Bound,  Price  5s. 


ADAM  GRAEME  OF  MOSSGRAY. 

'• '  Adam  Graeme '  is  a  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  Interest  and  delight  by  Its 
admirable  pictures  of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  plot  is  cleverly  complicated,  and 
there  is  great  vitality  in  the  dialogue,  and  remarkable  brilliancy  in  the  descriptive  pas- 
sages, as  who  that  has  read  '  Margaret  Mailand '  would  not  be  prepared  to  expect? 
But  the  story  has  a  'mightier  magnet  still,'  in  the  healthy  tone  which  pervades  it,  in  its 
feminine  delicacy  of  thought  and  diction,  and  in  the  truly  womanly  tenderness  of  It* 
sentiments.  The  eloquent  author  sets  before  us  the  essential  attributes  of  Christian 
virtue,  their  deep  and  silent  workings  in  the  heart,  and  their  beautiful  manifestations  in 
the  life,  witii  a  delicacy,  a  power,  and  a  truth  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed."— J/omtnj; 
Post.  

THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW. 

*'"We  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  commending  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett'» 
Standard  Library.  For  neatness,  elegance,  and  distinctness  the  volumes  in  this  series 
surpass  anything  with  which  we  are  familiar.  '  The  Laird  of  Norlaw '  will  fully  sustain 
the  author's  high  reputation-  The  reader  is  carried  on  from  first  to  last  with  an  energy 
of  sympathy  that  never  flags."— Sunctoy  Times. 

'"The  Laird  of  Norlaw'  is  worthy  of  the  author's  reputation.  It  i8  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  of  modem  hovqIb."— Observer. 


IT  WAS  A  LOVER  AND  HIS  LASS. 

"In  *It  was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass,'  we  admire  Mrs.  Oliphant  exceedingly.  Her  story  Is 
a  very  pretty  one.  It  would  be  worth  reading  a  second  time,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of 
one  ancient  Scottish  spinster,  who  is  nearly  the  counterpart  of  the  admirable  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Maitland."— 2ltma. 


AGNES, 


"  'Agnes'  Is  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  former  yTOTkB."'—AtJienceum. 

"Mrs.  Oliphant  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  our  novelists.  In  her  works  there  are 
always  to  be  found  high  principle,  good  taste,  sense,  and  refinement  '  Agnes '  Is  a  story 
whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  readers."— Jfomtn^  Pott. 


A  ROSE  IN  JUNE. 


•* '  A  Eose  In  June '  Is  as  pretty  as  its  title.  The  story  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
touching  which  we  owe  to  the  industry  and  talent  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and  may  hold  its  own 
with  even  '  The  Chronicles  of  Carlingf  ord.'  ''—Times. 


PHCEBE,  JUNIOR. 


"This  last  •Chronicle  of  Carlingf  ord'  not  merely  takes  rank  fairly  beside  the  first 
which  introduced  us  to  '  Salem  Chapel,'  but  eurpassea  all  the  intermediate  records. 
Phoebe,  Junior,  herself  is  admirably  drawn."- .Academy. 


LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

•*  A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme." — Times. 

*♦  A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  'Irving's  Life'  ought  to  have  a  niche 
In  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  in- 
struction, interest,  and  consolation."— <SatMrdaj/  Review. 
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GEOEGE  MAC  DONALD,  LLD. 

Each  in  One  Volume,  Frontispiece,  and  Uniformly  Bound,  Price  6s. 

ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

"  No  ewjcotint  of  this  Btory  would  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  interest  that  perrades 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  last." — Athensum. 

"  A  novel  of  uncommon  merit  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  he  would  advise  no  man  to  try 
to  read  '  Clarissa  Harlowe '  out  loud  in  company  if  he  wished  to  keep  his  character  for 
manly  superiority  to  tears.  We  fancy  a  good  many  hardened  old  novel-readers  will  feel 
ft  rising  in  the  throat  as  they  follow  the  fortunes  of  Alec  and  Annie."— PaZZ  Mall  Oazttte. 

"  The  whole  story  is  one  of  surpassing  excellence  and  beauty." — Daily  News. 

"  This  book  is  full  of  good  thought  and  good  writing.  Dr.  Mac  Donald  looks  in  his  storiea 
more  to  the  souls  of  men  and  women  than  to  their  social  outside.  He  reads  life  and 
Nature  like  a  true  ^oet" —Examiner. 


ROBERT  FALCONER. 


"' Robert  Falconer '  la  a  work  brimful  of  life  and  humour  and  of  the  deepest  human 
interest  It  is  a  work  to  be  returned  to  again  and  again  for  the  deep  and  searching 
knowledge  it  evinces  of  human  thoughts  and  feelings." — Athenceum. 

"  This  story  abounds  in  exquisite  specimens  of  the  word-painting  in  which  Dr.  Mac 
Donald  excels,  charming  transcripts  of  Nature,  full  of  light,  air,  and  colonr:'— Saturday 
Review. 

"  This  noble  story  displays  to  the  best  advantage  all  the  powers  of  Dr.  Mac  Donald's 
genius." — Illustrated  London  News. 

"  •  Robert  Falconer  '  is  the  noblest  work  of  fiction  that  Dr.  Mac  Donald  has  yet  pro- 
duced."— British  Quarterly  Review. 

"  The  dialogues  in  *  Robert  Falconer '  are  so  finely  blended  with  humour  and  pathos  as 
to  make  them  in  themselves  an  intellectual  treat  to  which  the  reader  returns  again  and 
again." — Spectator. 


DAVID  ELGINBROD. 


"  A  novel  which  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  geniua  It  will  attract  the  highest  class  of 
readers." — Times. 

"  There  are  many  beautiful  passages  and  descriptions  in  this  book.  The  characters  are 
extremely  well  drawn." — Athenaeum. 

"A  clever  novel.  The  incidents  are  exciting,  and  the  interest  is  maintained  to  the 
close.  It  may  be  doubted  if  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself  ever  painted  a  Scotch  fireside  with 
more  truth  than  Dr.  Mac  Donald."— J/orntn^f  Post. 

"  David  Elginbrod  is  the  finest  character  we  have  met  in  fiction  for  many  a  day.  The 
descriptions  of  natural  scenery  are  vivid,  truthful,  and  artistic;  the  general  reflections  are 
those  of  a  refined,  thoughtful,  and  poetical  philosopher,  and  the  whole  moral  atmosphere 
of  the  book  is  lofty,  pure,  and  invigorating."- ffZo^e. 


SIR  GIBBIE. 

"  •  Sir  Gibble '  Is  a  book  of  genius."— PaK  Mall  Gazette, 

"This  book  has  power,  pathos,  and  humour.  There  is  not  a  character  which  ta  not 
llfelika  There  are  many  powerful  scenes,  and  the  portraits  will  stay  long  in  our 
memory." — Athenaeum. 

" '  Sir  Qibbie '  is  unquestionably  a  book  of  genius.  It  abounds  in  humour,  pathos, 
insight  Into  character,  and  happy  touches  of  description." — Graphic. 

'"Sir  Gibbie'  contains  some  of  the  most  charming  writing  the  author  has  yet  pro- 
duced. "—5co(*ma». 

"  '  Sir  Gibbie '  is  one  of  the  most  touching  and  beautiful  stories  that  has  been  written 
for  many  years.  It  is  not  a  novel  to  be  idly  read  and  laid  aside ;  it  Is  a  grand  work,  to  bt 
kept  near  at  hand,  and  studied  and  thought  over."— Morning  Post. 
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DONOVAN: 

A  MODERN  ENGLISHMAN. 

"This  is  a  very  admirable  work.  The  reader  is  from  the  first  carried  away  by  the 
gallant  unconventionality  of  its  author.  '  Donovan  is  a  very  excellent  novel ;  but  it  la 
fomething  more  and  better.  It  should  do  as  much  good  as  the  best  sermon  ever  written 
or  delhrered  extempore.  The  story  is  told  with  a  grand  simplicity,  an  unconscious  poetry 
of  eloquence  which  stirs  the  very  depths  of  the  heart.  One  of  the  main  excellencies  of 
this  novel  is  the  delicacy  of  touch  with  which  the  author  shows  her  most  delightful  char- 
acters  to  be  after  all  human  beings,  and  not  angels  before  their  time.  —StandarO. 


"  A  work  of  deep  thought  and  much  power.    Serious  as  it  is,  it  is  now  and  then  bright- 
ened by  rays  of  genuine  humour.    Altogether  this  story  is  more  and  better  than  a  novel." 

""  There  is  artistic  realism  both  in  the  conception  and  the  delineation  of  the  personages; 
the  action  and  interest  are  unflaggingly  sustained  from  first  to  last,  and  the  book  is  per- 
vaded by  an  atmosphere  of  elevated,  earnest  thought."— /Scotsman. 


IN  THE  GhOLDEN  DAYS. 

"Miss  Lyall  has  given  us  a  vigorous  study  of  such  life  and  character  as  are  really  worth 
reading  about  The  central  figure  of  her  story  is  Algernon  Sydney ;  and  this  figure  she 
invests  with  a  singular  dignity  and  power.  He  always  appears  with  effect,  but  no  liber- 
ties  are  taken  with  the  facts  of  his  life.  The  plot  is  adapted  with  great  felicity  to  them. 
His  part  in  it,  absolutely  consistent  as  it  is  with  historical  truth,  gives  it  reality  as  well  as 
dignity.  Some  of  the  scenes  are  remarkably  vivid.  The  escape  is  an  admirable  itarra- 
tdve,  which  almost  makes  one  hold  one's  breath  as  one  reads."— -Speciaior. 


KlNiailT-ERRANT. 

"'Knight-Errant'  is  marked  by  the  author's  best  qualities  as  a  writer  of  Action,  and 
displays  on  every  page  the  grace  and  quiet  power  of  her  former  works." — AtMmmim. 

"The  plot,  and,  mdeed,  the  whole  story,  is  gracefully  fresh  and  very  charming;  there 
is  a  wide  humanity  in  the  book  that  cannot  fail  to  accomplish  its  author's  purpose."— 
Literary  World. 

"  This  novel  is  distinctly  helpful  and  inspiring  from  its  high  tone,  its  intense  human 
feeling,  and  its  elevated  morality.  It  forms  an  additional  proof,  if  such  were  needed, 
that  Msa  Lyall  has  a  mandate  to  write."— .Academy. 


■WON  BY  ^WAITINa. 

"  The  Dean's  daughters  are  perfectly  real  characters— the  learned  Cornelia  especially; 
—the  little  impulsive  French  heroine,  who  endures  their  cold  hospitality  and  at  last  wins 
their  affection,  is  thoroughly  charming ;  while  throughout  the  book  there  runs  a  golden 
thread  of  pure  brotherly  and  sisterly  love,  which  pleasantly  reminds  us  that  the  making 
and  marring  of  marriage  is  not,  after  all,  the  sum  total  of  real  IMq."— Academy. 
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TO  SIAM  AND  MALAYA  in  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land's Yacht  '  Sans  Peur.'    By  Mrs.  Florence  Caddy,  Author  of 
'  Through  the  Fields  with  Linnaeus,'  &c.     With  a  Portrait  of  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     12s. 
Contents:— Lessepsia— The  Eed  Sea— To  the  Far  East— A  Eoyal  Cremation- 
High  Life  in  Asia— Young  Siam—Ayuthia— Thirty  Years'  Progress  in  Siam— 
Return  to  the  Nineteenth  Century— The  Sultan  of  Johore- Muar- Ceylon— 
The  Return  Voyage— Egypt. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  J.  L.  TOOLE,  the  Come- 
dian.    Related  by  Himself  and  Chronicled  by  Joseph  Hatton. 
"With  upwards  of  Eighty  Original  Illustrations  by  Alfred  Bryan 
and  W.  H.  Margetson.     2  vols,  demy  8vo.     30s. 
"  The  work  will,  of  course,  be  read  by  everybody  interested  in  the  stage,  and 

every  play-goer  will  desire  to  include  it  among  his  literary  treasures."- Gto6e. 

SCOTTISH  M00R8  AND  INDIAN  JUNGLES. 

Scenes  of  Sport  in  the  Lews  and  India.  By  Captain  J.  T. 
Newall,  late  Indian  Staff  Corps.  Author  of  "Eastern  Hunters," 
''  Hog-Hunting  in  the  East,"  &c.  1  vol.  demy  8vo.  With  twelve 
full-page  Illustrations.     12s. 

BANDOBAST  AND  KHABAR;  Reminiscences  of 

India.  By  Colonel  Cuthbert  Larking.  With  twelve  Illustrations, 

from  original  Drawings  by  the  Author,     1  vol.  small  4to.    10s.  6d. 

"  The  author  s  accounts  of  tiger  hunts  will  be  entertaining  both  to  those  who 

have  met  and  those  who  desire  to  meet  the  king  of  the  Indian  fauna  in  his  own 

dominions."— i/o;«/«</  Post. 

"  Any  person  contemplating  a  short  trip  to  India  will  find  in  this  book  some 
useful  hints  with  regard  to  outfit,  &c."'— Field. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  ETON  (KEATE'S  TIME). 

By  the   Rev.  C.  Allex  Wilkinson,  M.A.,  Author  of  "  Remmi- 
scences  of  the  Court  and  Times  of  King  Ernest  of  Hanover." 
With  Portrait  of  Dr.  Keate.     1  vol.  crown  8vo.     Gs. 
"ilr.  Wilkinsons  book  is  thoroughly  fresh  and  entertaining;  it  is  crammed 
full  of  good  stories,  and  will  be  a  joy  to  all  Etonians."— G^ra/i/t/'c. 

"Mr.  "Wilkinson  has  written  an  exceedingly  good  book  on  Eton.  It  is  the  work 
of  a  thoroughly  enthusiastic  Etonian." — Saturday  Review. 

LADY  HAMILTON  AND  LORD  NELSON.     An 

Historical  Biography  based  on  Letters  and  other  Documents  in 

the  possession  of  Alfred  Morrison,  Esq.,  of  Fonthill,  Wiltshire. 

By  John  Cordy  Jeaffreson,  Author  of  "  The  real  Lord  Byron," 

Ac.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.     21s. 

"  Mr.  Jeaffreson  may  be  thanked  for  the  new  and  favourable  light  which  he  has 

been  able  to  throw  upon  the  public  and  private  conduct  both  of  Lady  Hamilton 

and  of  Nelson."— <??o6e. 

"  It  only  remains  for  us  to  compliment  Mr.  Jeaffreson  upon  the  reliable,  pams- 
taking,  thorough  way  in  which  he  has  dealt  with  the  story  of  Lady  Hamilton, 
without  offending  the  moral  sense  of  his  readers."— ^cacfem?/.  ^    i  -n  • 

"  Mr.  Jeaffreson  has  brought  to  bear  his  great  mastership  of  detail  and  skill  in 
marshalling  facts,  and  at  least  a  genuine  tribute  of  admiration  may  be  offered  to 
the  author  for  the  discreet  and  scholarly  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  a  matter 
bristling  with  dangers  to  an  inexperienced  or  careless  writer."— iforninsr  Post. 
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FOUR    MONTHS'    CRUISE    IN    A    SAILING 

YACHT.  By  Lady  Ernestine  Edgcumbe  and  Lady  Mary 
Wood.     With  Illustrations.     1  vol.  crown  8vo.     7s.  6d. 

"The  whole  journey  is  recounted  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  narrative 
agreeable  reading,  and  to  intending  travellers  in  the  same  track  it  contains  many 
useful  hints  and  suggestions." — Queen. 

''Asa  whole,  the  book  may  be  commended  as  a  pleasant  and  thoroughly  Eng- 
lish account  of  a  pastime  peculiar  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race." — Morning  Post. 

SHIKAR  SKETCHES :   With  Notes  on  Indian 

Field  Sports.  By  J.  Moray  Brown,  late  79th  Cameron  High- 
landers. With  Eight  Illustrations,  by  J.  C.  Dollman,  R.I.  1  vol. 
small  4to.     10s.  6d. 

"  A  glorious  book.  It  is  palpably  the  work  of  a  true  sportsman."— .fforse  andHourd. 

"The  Sketches  are  delightfully  written,  models  of  clear,  bright,  racy  narrative, 
and  containing  just  those  particulars  that  a  sportsman  wishes  to  know.' — Scotsman. 

•'  The  author  goes  through  the  round  of  Indian  sport,  and  writes  in  such  a 
pleasant  fashion  as  to  make  his  pages  agreeable  reading  to  all  for  whom  the 
subject  itself  has  attractions ;  the  book  has  the  additional  advantage  of  some 
spirited  illustrations." — Tlie  Field. 

"  Mr.  Mortiy  Brown  records  his  long  experiences  among  big  game  in  India  with 
capital  spirit  and  style ;  there  are  some  thrilling  pages  on  pig-sticking  and  tiger- 
shooting."— TVie  World. 

THROUGH  CYPRUS.     By  Agnes  Smith,  Author 

of  "  Glimpses  of  Greek  Life  and  Scenery,"  &c  1  vol.  demy  8vo. 
With  Blustrations  and  Map  of  the  Author's  Route.     15s. 

"  The  cheerful  and  observant  authoress  has  much  that  is  new  to  tell  us." — Daily 
Telegraph. 

"'Through  Cyprus'  maybe  heartily  commended  to  readers  who  are  fond  of 
an  entertaining  and  chatty  narration  of  incidents  of  travel" — Scotsman. 

REMINISCENCES     OF    THE    COURT    AND 

TIMES  OF  KING  ERNEST  OF  HANOVER.     By  the  Rev.  C. 

A.  Wilkinson,  M.A.,  His  Majesty's  Resident  Domestic  Chaplain. 

Second  and  Cheaper  Edition.     1  vol.  crown  8vo.     With  portrait  of 

the  King.     6s. 

"Mr.  Wilkinson's  descriptions  of  the  Court  balls,  where  even  the  ladies  took 

precedence  according  to  military  rank,  of  the  characters  he  met  with,  and  of  the 

Hanoverian  clergy  of  those  days,  will  be  found  decidedly  interesting."'— ^'^e^<a<or. 

"  An  interesting  book,  which  abounds  in  characteristic  stories  of  the  old  king, 

in  an3cdotes  of  many  celebrities,  English  and  foreign,  of  the  early  part  of  this 

century,  and,  indeed,  of  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  men  and  women  with  whom 

the  author  was  brought  in  contact  by  his  courtly  or  pastoral  office." — St.  James's 

Gazette. 

"  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  amusing  books  of  this  season ;  it  abounds  in 
good  and  new  stories  of  King  Ernest,  and  also  of  a  perfect  host  of  celebrities,  both 
English  and  German."— TVwtt. 

CHAPTERS    FROM    FAMILY    CHESTS.       By 

Edward  Walford,  M.A.,  Author  of  '  The  County  Families,'  &c. 
2  vols,  crown  8vo.     21s. 

" '  Chapters  from  Family  Chests '  are  a  great  deal  more  exciting  and  absorbing 
than  one  half  the  professedly  sensational  novels."— Daz??/  Telegraph. 

"Mr.  "Walford's  volumes  abound  in  what  is  known  as  the  romance  of  real  life, 
and  are  extremely  interesting  reading."— ZJatZy  Nms. 
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RECORDS  OF  SERVICE  AND  CAMPAIGNING 

IN  MANY  LANDS.  By  Surgeon -General  Munro,  M.D.,  C.B., 
Author  of  "  Reminiscences  of  Military  Service  with  the  93rd 
Sutherland  Hicfhlanders,"  &c.  Dedicated  by  Permission  to 
H.  R.  H.  THE  PRINCESS  LOUISE.  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  21s. 
"  The  story  which  Dr.  Munro  has  to  tell  is  one  which  never  flags  or  ceases  to 
be  instructive  as  well  as  intereBting.'" Spectator. 

"  These  Records  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  soldier,  for  the  sake  of  the 
information  which  they  give  and  the  spirit  which  informs  them." — Globe. 
"Full  of  interesting  notes  on  the  army  and  army  ]Ue."— Graphic. 

THE  EGYPTIAN  CAMPAIGNS,  1882   to  1885, 

AND  THE  Events  which  led  to  them.     By  Charles    Rotlk, 

Barrister- at-Law.    2  vols,  demy  Svo.    With  Maps  and  Plans.    30s. 

"Mr.  Eoyle  has  done  well  in  the  interests  of  historical  completeness  to  describe 
not  only  the  entire  military  drama,  but  also  the  political  events  connected  with 
it,  and  whoever  reads  the  book  with  care  has  gone  a  considerable  way  towards 
mastering  the  difficult  Egyptian  question." — Athenceum. 

"  The  Egyptian  fiasco  has  found  in  Mr.  Eoyle  a  most  painstaking,  accurate,  and 
judicious  historian.  From  a  literary  point  of  view,  his  volumes  may  be  thought 
to  contain  too  many  unimportant  incidents,  yet  their  presence  was  necessary, 
perhaps,  in  a  complete  record,  and  the  most  fastidious  reader  will  unhesitatingly 
acquit  Mr.  Eoyle  of  filling  his  pages  with  anything  that  can  be  called  padding,"— 
.St.  James's  Gazette. 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  WAIFS.     By  John 

AsHTON,  Author  of  '  Social  Life  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,'  &c. 
1  vol.  small  4to.     12s. 
"  The  matter  contained  in  this  book  is  always  pleasing  and  instructive.    There 
is  certainly  not  a  dull  page  in  the  volume."— G'/ofie. 
"  Mr.  Ashtonhas  produced  a  volume  of  light  2.nd  pleasant  character,"— Pos^, 

:M0NSIEUR   GUIZOT   in   Private   Life  (1787- 

1874).    By  His  Daughter,  Madame  de  Witt.     Translated  by  Mrs. 

Simpson.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     ISs. 
"  Madame  de  "Witt  has  done  justice  to  her  father's  memory  in  an  admirable  re- 
cord of  his  life.    Mrs.  Simpson's  translation  of  this  singularly  interesting  book  ia 
in  accuracy  and  grace  worthy  of  the  original  and  of  the  s\JiV]&cX."— Saturday  Review. 

WORDS    OF    HOPE    AND    COMFORT     TO 

THOSE  IN  SORROW.    Dedicated  by  Permission  to  The  Queen 
Fourth.  Edition.      1  vol.  small  4:to.     5s. 
"  These  letters,  the  work  of  a  pure  and  devout  spirit,  deserve  to  find  many 
readers.    They  are  greatly  superior  to  the  average  of  what  is  called  religious 
literature." — Athenceum. 

"  These  letters  are  exceptionally  graceful  and  touching,  and  may  be  read  with 
profit' — Graphic. 

WITHOUT  GOD:  Negative  Science  and  Natural 

Ethics.     By  Perct  Greg,  Author  of   "The  Devil's  Advocate," 
"  Across  the  Zodiac,"  &c.     I  vol.  demy  Svo,     I2s. 
"  This  work  is  ably  written  ;  there  are  in  it  many  passages  of  no  ordinary  power 
and  brilliancy.    It  is  eminently  suggestive  and  stimulating." — Scotsman. 

WOMEN  OF  EUROPE  IN  THE  FIFTEENTH 

AND   SIXTEENTH   CENTURIES.     By  Mrs.  Napier  Higgins. 
Vols.  1  and  2,  demy  Svo.    SOs. 
"The  volumes  contain  biographies  of  women  more  or  less  directly  connected 
with  the  history  of    Scandinavia,  Germany,   Hungary,  Lithuania,  and  Poland 
during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.    The  work  is  likely  to  be  of  perma- 
nent value  to  the  students  of  history." — Morning  Post. 
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THE  GOLDEN  HOPE :  A  Romance  of  the  Deep. 

By  W.  Clark  Russell,  Author  of  "  A  Sea  Queen,"  "  The  Wreck 
of  the  Grosvenor,"  &c.     1  vol.     6s. 
"  Mr.  Clark  Eussell  is  at  his  best  in  '  The  Golden  Hope,'  which  means  that  this 
book  of  his  is  one  of  the  finest  books  of  its  kind  in  our  la.nga&ge."'— Academy. 

A  HOUSE  PARTY.     By  Ouida.     (Second  Edition.) 

1  vol.  crovrn  8vo.     6s. 
"The  sketches  of  character  are  hit  off  with  accuracy  of  observation  and  with  a 
firm  and  clear  outline."— ZJaiV?/  Telegraph. 

ON  THE  SCENT.  By  Lady  Margaret  Majendie, 

Author   of    'Dita,'    'Once  More,'    '  Sisters-in-Law,'    &c.     1  vol. 
crown  8vo.     63. 
•'A  bright  and  wholesome  story."— St.  James's  Gazette. 

A  BITTER  REPENTANCE.    By  Lady  Virginia 

Sandars.     3  vols, 
"Lady  Virginia  Sandars"  new  novel  is  told  with  more  than  average  skill;  the 
author  has  a  fertile  imagination,  which  enables  her  to  vary,  ad  libitum,  the  situa- 
tions in  which  she  places  her  personages."' — Morning  Post. 

IN  WHITE  AND  GOLD.     A  Story.     By  Mrs.  F. 

H.  Williamson.     3  vols. 
"  Mrs.  Williamson  has  evidently  lived  among  the  people  whose  doings  she  de- 
scribes and  whose  sayings  she  records  with  a  natural  fidelity  which  reminds  one 
of  Anthony  Trollope.'"— TTwW. 

ONLY  A  CORAL  GIRL.    By  Gertrude  Forde, 

Author  of  "  Driven  Before  the  Storm,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"'Only  a  Coral  Girl'  will  delight  many  readers  by  the  excellent  feeling  and 
healthy  purpose  with  which  it  is  animated." — Athenxum. 

A  FAIR  CRUSADER;  A  Story  of  To-day.    By 

William  Westall,   Author  of   "Larry  Lohengrin,"   "A  Queer 
Race,"  &c.     2  vols. 
"  The  interest  does  not  halt  for  a  moment  in  these  pages,  full  of  incident  and 
adventure."— J/arni'ng'  Post. 

A  BRETON  MAIDEN.      Bv  A  French    Lady, 

Author  of  "  Till  my  Wedding-Day."  "  3  vols. 

"Time  and  space  alike'^ would  fail  us  to  note  the  many  fine  points  of  this 
admirable  novel.'' — Acadwiy. 

"  The  author's  local  colouring  is  always  good,  and  she  has  perfectly  canght  tbe 
spirit  of  the  time  she  depicts." — Morning  Post. 

BORN  IN  THE  PURPLE.    By  Maxwell  Fox. 

3  vols. 
"'Bom  in  the  Purple'  is  not  wanting  in  originality,  and  on  the  whole  is  free 
from  the  reproach  of  dulness."— J/oraw^r  Post. 

A    NEW    FACE    AT    THE   DOOR.     By  Jane 

Stanley,  Author  of  "  A  Daughter  of  the  Gods."    2  vols. 
"  All  the  characters  are  well  described,  the  young  people  being  drawn  with  a 
clever  hand,  and  standing  out  distinctly  in  their  several  ways  as  real  persons." — 
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THROUGH  THE  LONG  NIGHT.    By  Mrs.  E. 

LT>rN  Linton,  Author  of   '  Patricia  Komball,'  '  Paston   Carew/ 
'  lone,'  &c.     3  vols. 

DORINDA.    By  the  Countess  of  Munster.    3  vols. 
THE  TRACK  OF  THE  STORM :  A  Novel.    By 

Dora  Russell,  Author  of  '  Footprints  in  the  Snow,'  '  The  Broken 
Seal,'  &c.     3  vols. 

HUGH  ERRINGTON.  By  Gertrude  Forde,  Author 

of  '  In  the  Old  Palazzo,'  '  Driven  before  the  Storm,'  &c.     3  vols. 
"  The  story  is  pleasantly  told,  and  we  think  it  will  add  to  the  authoress's  popu- 
larity."—ZiYerary  World. 

THE  DEATH  SHIP :  A  Strange  Story.    By  W. 

Clark  Russell,  Author  of  '  The  Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor,'  '  The 
Golden  Hope,'  &c.     3  vols. 
•'  The  best  of  all  the  author's  novels  both  in  conception  and  execution."— ffropAtc. 

THE  YOUNGEST  MISS   GREEN.      By  F.  W. 

Robinson,  Author  of  '  Grandmother's  Money,'  &c.  3  vols. 
"The  plot  of  this  story  is  admirably  constructed,  and  its  secret  so  carefully 
concealed  that  the  reader  most  familiar  with  the  surprises  of  the  novelist  will  be 
quite  taken  aback  when  he  discovers  who  the  real  murderer  of  Drusilla  Linfold 
is  ....  It  is  one  of  the  most '  gritty'  novels  that  have  been  published  for  a  long 
time." — Academy. 

A  DAUGHTER  OF  DIVES.  By  Leith  Derwent, 

Author  of  '  Circe's  Lovers,'  '  King  Lazarus,'  &c.     3  vols. 
"Readers  will  find  Mr.  Leith  Derwent's  plot  interesting,  exciting,  and  original, 
and  worked  out  with  considerable  acquaintance  of  peoples  and  climes." — Piccadilly. 

THE  DUCHESS.     By  the  Author  of  ^  Molly  Bawn,' 

'  Phyllis,'  &c.     1  vol.  crown  8vo.     6s. 
"  The  author  of  '  Molly  Bawn '  is  always  interesting  and  vivacious,  and  her 
story  of  '  The  Duchess  '  is  one  of  her  most  exciting  and  clover  novels." — Scotsman. 

A    CREATURE    OF    CIRCUMSTANCES.       By 

Harry  Landar.     3  vols. 
"  Some  of  the  scenes  are  pathetic  and  interesting  to  a  degree,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  chapter  that  could  be  passed  over  from  absence  of  interest."— T'Ae 
Society  Herald. 

A  MODERN  DELILAH.  ByVERECLAVERiNG.  3  v. 

"The  novel  deserves  praise  for  its  naturalness  and  ease  of  style,  and  for  the 
simple  force  with  which  its  main  characters  are  presented."— Scotsman. 

NINETTE :  AN  Idyll  of  Provence.   By  the  Author 

of  '  Vera,' '  Blue  Roses,' &c.  (Second Edition.)  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 
"The  tale  in  itself  is  true  to  nature  and  tenderly  pathetic."— J/brnj/J^r  Post. 
"This  is  a  particularly  well-told  story."— G'^oSe. 

THE  LASSES  OF  LEVER  HOUSE.    By  Jessie 

FoTHERGiLL,  Author  of  'Kith  and  Kin,'  'The  First  Viohn,'  &c. 
1  vol.  crown  8vo.     63. 
"There  is  a  youthful  freshness  and  heartiness  in  the  author's  way  of  telling  her 
story  which  makes  the  book  peculiarly  enjoyable."— -Scotsman. 


Published  annually,  in   One   Vol.,  royal  8vo,   with  the  Arms  beautifully 
engraved,  handsomely  bound,  with  gilt  edges,  price  31s.  6d. 

LODGE'S     PEERAGE 

AND  BARONETAGE, 

»  COREECTED    BY   THE   NOBILITY. 

FIFTY-EIGHTH    EDITION   FOR  1889. 

Lodge's  Peerage  and  Baronetage  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
complete,  aa  well  as  the  most  elegant,  work  of  the  kind.  As  an  esta- 
blished and  authentic  authority  on  all  questions  respecting  the  family 
histories,  honours,  and  connections  of  the  titled  aristocracy,  no  work  has 
ever  stood  so  high.  It  is  published  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  is  annually  corrected  throughout,  from  the  personal  com- 
munications of  the  Nobility.  It  is  the  only  work  of  its  class  in  which,  the 
type  being  kept  constantly  standing,  every  correction  is  made  in  its  proper 
place  to  the  date  of  publication,  an  advantage  which  gives  it  supremacy 
over  all  its  competitors.  Independently  of  its  full  and  authentic  informa- 
tion respecting  the  existing  Peers  and  Baronets  of  the  realm,  the  most 
sedulous  attention  is  given  in  its  pages  to  the  collateral  branches  of  the 
various  noble  families,  and  the  names  of  many  thousand  individuals  are 
introduced,  which  do  not  appear  in  other  records  of  the  titled  classes.  For 
its  authority,  correctness,  and  f  acihty  of  arrangement,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  typography  and  binding,  the  work  is  justly  entitled  to  the  place  it 
occupies  on  the  tables  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Nobility. 
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Hiatorical  View  of  the  Peerage. 

Parliamentary  Eoll  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Peers,  in  their 
orders  of  Precedence. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Peers  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  holding  supe- 
rior rank  in  the  Scotch  or  Irish  Peerage. 

A  Iphabetical  list  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers, 
holding  superior  titles  in  the  Peerage  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  Collective  list  of  Peers,  in  their  order  of 
Precedence. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Men. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Women. 

The  Queen  and  the  Koyal  Family. 

Peers  of  the  Blood  Koyal. 

The  Peerage,  alphabetically  arranged. 

Families  of  such  Extinct  Peers  as  have  left 
Widows  or  Issue. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Surnames  of  all  the 
Peers. 


The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England 
and  Ireland. 

The  Baronetage  alphabetically  arranged. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Surnames  assumed  by 
members  of  Noble  Families. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Second  Titles  of 
Peers,  usually  borne  by  their  Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Dukes,  Marquises,  and  Earls,  who,  hav- 
ing married  Commoners,  retain  the  title 
of  Lady  before  their  own  Christian  and 
their  Husband's  Surnames. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Viscounts  and  Barons,  who,  having 
married  Commoners,  are  styled  Honour- 
able  Mrs. ;  and,  in  case  of  the  husband 
being  a  Baronet  or  Knight.  Hon.  Lady. 

A  List  of  the  Orders  of  Knighthood, 

Mottoes  alphabetically  arranged  and  trans- 
lated. 


"This  work  is  the  most  perfect  and  elaborate  record  of  the  living  and  recently  de- 
ceased members  of  the  Peerage  of  the  Three  Kingdoms  as  it  stands  at  this  day.  It  le 
a  most  useful  publication.  We  are  happy  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  scrupulous 
accuracy  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  this  book." — Times. 

"Lodge's  Peerage  must  supersede  all  other  works  of  the  kind,  for  two  reasons:  first,  it 
is  on  a  better  plan ;  and  secondly,  it  is  better  executed.  We  can  safely  pronounce  it  to  be 
the  readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactest  of  modem  works  on  the  subject" — Spectator: 

"  A  work  of  great  value.  It  is  the  most  faithful  record  we  possess  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  day." — Posi. 


